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a guarantee of comfort; a boudoir for authors 
and music; a store-closet for all coveted wares 
of every sort; presiding angels unlike clay- 
men and women. The whirlwind advances, 
sweeps over us, and all seems gone. Not 80; 
we had our dream; more yet, we keep a bit of 
an eyrie; perhaps no one observes it; the perch 
is unapproachable; goes along with us; it isa 
holy of holies. Believe it, for callous indeed 
must be the heart that cannot hang its gallery 
with treasures which neither gold nor silver 
could purchase! 

We are about to undertake an enterprise, 
when the wallet which contained our all is 
stolen. Were we made or spared trouble? In 
our blindness we cannot judge, but the chances 
are that the whole transaction was a mercy in 
disguise. We have an ounce of worry instead 


The Knight Toggenburg. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


-—— 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Knight, a sister’s faithful loving 
Answereth thy plea; 

Urge me not to further loving— 
Spare thyself and me. 

Peacefully I give thee greeting ; 
Peaceful see thee go; 

And thy cause of silent weeping 
I can never know. 

But, his heart with anguish beating, 
He can scarcely heed, 

Clasps her for one moment fleeting, 
Vaults upon his steed. 

Summons every warrior vassal, 


owners of ’em could count three votes for every 
five of ’em. That was wicked, and put power 
into their hands which come precious nigh 
tippin’ us over. But how much more do them 
as was slaves know now? Notonewhit! Iv'e 
been down among ’em. You see old maids can 
travel; that’s one point where they are better 
off; and I do know how awfully they don’t know 
things. And I stick to it, it’s a sin andashame 
puttin’ votes into their hands first. I don't care 
how much the good folks here get other good 
folks to help ’em, but I do say they leave out 
some of the best of ’em and call in help from 
them that don’t know nothin’ about it. 

I had to look back just now to see where I 
begun. It’s a good thing sometimes to look 
back and not rush always ahead like a ship with- 
out arudder. I don’t rightly know about rud- 


‘twas, but I knew better’n to let her till I'd 
asked, but, when I come to think on’t, ’twarn’t 
no fight, nor fire, only votin’ day! So, when 
she wanted to see how they did it—you see the 
child has always lived to the farm till this year, 
and though the seleck men up there is pretty 
pompous and red in the face, they don’t make 
quite so much fuss about it, after all, as they do 
here, and then, besides, the meetin’-house is up 
in the woods and you don’t hear much on’t—so, 
I say, when she wanted to see the folks that do 
the business of the country, I went along with 
her to school. Of course, they wasn’t all on 
our street, but what there was showed pretty 
fair for the rest of ’em, I reckon. You'd a 
thought bedlam was let loose; they buzzed 
and they fizzed and shook their papers in folks’ 
faces, and if it had been dollars them men would 


aimission, and much other information-which | who, for all the good they do, might as well 
will be of interest to students andinstructors. | cease to exist. A. man is not a man until he 

Young Albert G. Browne, of Gov. Andrew’s | becomes conscious of his power and uses it 
staff, now on the New York Evening Post, tells , steadily, firmly, for the right. Firmness is not 
the story that, some twenty-five years ago, while stubbornness. A firm man will change his opin- 
Mr. George Ticknor Curtis was exercising the ‘ion or course of conduct when convinced that 
functions of a United States Commissioner in| he is wrong. A second qualification of man- 
Boston—before he had sent back a fugitive slave | hood is bravery, not physical, but of the mind. 
and had thereupon migrated to New York—Mr. | “The mind is the measure of the man,” said 


| art and have spent so much time therein that I 
must cut short my description of the cabin. It 
seems to me a combination of rudeness and rich- 
ness. The captain tells me its finish cost seven 
thousand dollars ; but it has no carpet, and some- 
times the floor is cold and damp; but I havea 
warm mat beneath my feet. There are large 
gilt-framed mirrors at both ends of the room, 
and plenty of gilding in various spots. Every- 
thing capable of motion is hanging, tipping, 
swinging, or oscillating with the ship’s varia- 
tions. Lamp and compass are nodding at each 
other; ink-bottles and wine-flasks are swaying 
in company. At the head of the cabin stairs 
are some thriving plants; two lilies, two rose- 
trees, and a splendid German ivy. 
THE CUISINE. 
Now comes the steward to set the dinner- 














vember morning to pass the day in taking testi- | times takes to do a right act in the face of un- 
mony before Mr. Curtis in a patent case. Re-| popularity ; to take the part of the friendless and 
turning to the office late in the dusky, chilly | despised. No act in the lifeof Jesus was more 
afternoon, after finishing the task, Mr. Choate | courageous than taking the part of the fallen 
threw bis bag upon the table, and remarked, in | and despised woman. It takes courage often to 
the hearing of his law partner, Mr. Joseph Bell, | say ‘*No” to what is wrong, and ‘‘Yes” to what 
and the half-a-dozen young law students, who is right; to tell a friend his faults, or to hear 
were all aware what he had been doing, ‘‘I con- | our own faults from a friend. It takes courage 
table. 


Rufus Choate left his law office early on a No-| good Dr. Watts. How much courage it some- 


All his Switzer-band 

That they arm in keep and castle 
For the Holy land. 

Storm and danger there they breasted 
’Gainst the heathen strong; 

Lofty shéne their helmets crested 
’Mid the hostile throng; 

And their leader’s name and daring 


‘a’ gone home rich, so much as they was urged 
to take. Carriages, and horses, and wagons, 
and flags, and boys, and dogs, and dirt, all ina 
bunch; smokin’, and spittin’, and swearin’, and 
laughin’, and scoldin’, all in a minute; and 
everybody layin’ it down that his man was the 
best! Well, I told Jerusha to go to school as 
quick as she could and come home round the 


of the pound we might have had. We are so 
disappointed; the cars had gone; and we missed 
the steamer. Was it bad Juck or superior fate? 
Sometimes we are arrested by disasters which 
we have escaped. What if we detect nothing? 
There is a subtle force which works, though 
unseen. After all, we may have been tenderly 
dealt by. 


ders, but I know a ship has tu have somethin’ to 
make it go straight, and so’ll this country have 
to, yet; and I declare I'm afraid you'll be callin’ 
this a speech; but ’tain't. I ain’t no speecher, 
and if 1 was the country ain’t right vet to let 
me have much of a chance; but I’ll be blessed 
if I, couldn’t put some truths before folks which 
ought to set ’em to thinkin! Tbe men have had 
their chance and spouted and hollered to their 


This reminds me to say something of the 
cuisine of the “Carl.” The cook must be a 
wonderful fellow, and I propose to make his ac- 
quaintance. He has made for my convalescent 
appetite soups of delicious variety. Of other 
things which I have tasted, everything has been 
toothsome, and the niceness with which he serves 
everything is pleasaht to behold. I wish I could 
say as much for the steward. I fear he is one 


sider Mr. George Ticknor Curtis the most un- | to ignore, not our own necessities, but the de- 
satisfactory man, upon the whole, that I have! mands of society in our expenditures; it takes 
ever known, and I wish that I may never set my | courage oftentimes to be alone when no better 
eyes upon him again.” Then, walking wearily | society is near. Thirdly, be true. What 
across the room to the fireplace, he stood for a, splendid quality is fideiity. Lack of it makes 
few moments warming himself before a pile of | the trickster, the low politician, the sneak. Its 
sea-coal which was blazing in the grate. With | possession makes one’s word of promise a sac- 
the increasing warmth of his body the usual | rament. A true and faithful man is so noble 
sweetness of his disposition seemed at last to} and so rare no wonder we almost worship him. 


Fright the Musselman ; The good guardian bewails the hard lot of her 


other way—I didn’t want her to hear and see it 


| ought, instead of blindly following in old ways, 
and we wish it success in its effort to show the 
good way—that success that appears in the im- 
provement of work in our schools. 
| We are startled to find rank Darwinism in the 
' leading article of the Unitarian Reriew and 
Religious Magazine for November. The Re- 
view and Magazine offers much good reading, 
fe papers dealing with 
subjects of interest for the time, than formerly. 
Its review of the of correspondence 
between Dr. Channing and Lucy Aiken is very 
full, comprehensive and entertaining. 


wer sermons, and more 


volume 


Two capital temperance books are Esther 
Maxwell's Mistake, a story founded on fact, and 
the Life-Cruise of Capt. Bess Adams, by Julia 
M. Wright, published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, New York. They inculcate most 
excellent lessons »f virtue and temperance, 
| while the incidents presented have all the graph- 


{- . P < 
| ic interest of less meritorious tales. 


a! 


, Horatio Alger, Jr., who contests with ‘Oliver 
| Optic” the palm of story-telling for the young 
| folks, has just issued Brave and Bold; or the 
| Fortunes of a Factory Boy, one of a series of a 
similar character. It is full of adventure and 
incident, inculeates right lessons of duty and 




















nethod of admit But his heart, its anguish bearing, son, his insufficient salary, his sacrifices. Who all! A man told one of ’em if he’d take his | hearts’ content and kept the ball a rollin’, as they | of those shock-headed boys whom nobody can | return, and after a long pause he broke the si- | Fourthly, gentleness is a qualification of man- | ans ; 
ixorating Elec Boundeth not again. can measure the issue? He is brought into|ticket -he’d pay him well—them’s his very | tell about; but now it’s rolled up agin a stump, | love. Two days ago I expressed my feeling | lence by the remark, ‘I do not know but I might | hood. A real gentleman is a gentle man, and | erase ni ~ lige — aaraetage by 
\ caseaoxamined Full a year his woe endureth close sympathy for all similarly situated; he is words. Ife didn’t ask him what he thought, and | they’ve got to let it be there a spell. Things | about him to the captain, and lo! yesterday he | endure to look at him from a window in a pro- has something of the true woman in his charac- | ah The Gok Re prose of 4K. Loring. 
ks Ds lodged 80 On that siranger coast; obliged to practice the strictest economy ; he es- he didn’t let him do as he’d a mind to about it. | might be worse, I guess; and so they might be | was superseded, in most of his functions, by a| cession.” ter; the beauty that true gentleness imparts com- The Galazy, for December, carries ou the 
f the age Rest in strife no more allureth, timates the value of every dollar; he must re- | But where’s the man that don’t like a little jingle | a good deal better; nobody expects perfection | rosy-faced young sailor, and now the plates and| At the recent Woman’s Congress, while Mrs. | bined with the masculine element of firmness. | story of “Leah” in somewhat more interesting 
And he leaves his host. frain from indulgences; he is abstemious; he|in his pocket? And if he can have it by tossin’| in this world, leastways, J don’t; but when all | glasses glitter with a different luster, and bet- Flynt was expatiating on the new style of dress He is able to combat and overcome, yet gentle to | f8bion, yet hardly to our fancy as to scene and 
e Street. Lo! a ship with sails distended is clean every whit. May-it not be a valuable | in one bit of paper instead of another he'll do | these experiments fail which leave women out, | ter. We have some things on board which sur- | in which corsets have no place, Mrs. Livermore | all; one whom woman may trust without fear, “aracters; and gives us a second instructive 
wT STD tt x Waits on Joppa’s strand; school fora time; will he not be more of a man | it, see if he don’t! it might be a good thing to try ’em with the wo- | prised me; for instance, living hens in very | rose and asked what she was to do when, after an whom children may approach; and full of ten- | #4 entertaining paper on Etching. A  Spirit- 
a “ He, with hope of sorrow ended, fur this Spartan discipline? We cannot decide Ever since I was born I've heard tell of votin’, | men in, I say! K. Popkrins. | aristocratic coops. I found they were not here | enormous strain upon her system, she had to | der mercies for the oppressed. He mentioned ualist paper contributes an clement new to this 
s&s CO- Seeks his native land. now; in the distance we may discover the fruit. | and lately I’ve thought the men had more idea . - for the sake of the egys, but for their own sakes; | come upon the platform ag all-gone feel- | Sir Philip Sidney as an example; brave in bat- magazine, and an article on Tyndall keeps up 
a At her castle’s gateway standing, There are those who slip at every tread. It is |on’t than ever; leastways they've spent more CORRESPONDENUVE. yesterday I saw one, featherless, suspended to| ing. There is not a woman living, she said, who | tle, courageous to face public opinion, he told the ever-echoing charges rung on his address. 
a yard; to-day it was the principal dish upon | does not know what that is. She was forced to | Elizabeth her faults as no other had dared, and The @alazy is lively and readable always. 
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like walking up an ice-pole. They appear in 
greatest straits; all doors shut. Presently one 
is ajar, and a kindly face is perceived; there 
is dawn, morning and noon-day, somewhere. 
At eventide, who shall say, What a mistake! 
If we land on the top of our precipices we 
shall earn and secure dn outlook not other 
wise attainable. We carry about with us in- 
visible receipts acquired through long faithful- 
ness. Yonder sharper, who through his own 
negligence fails to record a payment, and so 
proceeds to rip his carpet from the floor of a 
patron, is confronted by the sign-manual pre- 
served by a thoughtful neighbor, and made to 
desist. It is a power against which he dare not 
act. So, in many an emergency, some provi- 
dence exhibits us under a Drummond light; our 
character is recognized, and we are saved. Of 
all specious devices for robbing the poor, mod- 
ern loans and purchases by installment are 
among the most prolific. Beggary is almost 
sure to ensue. In addition to sewing-machines 
and the like, pictures are now added to entrap 
the unwary. It is wiser to do without every- 
thing but the simplest necessaries than slip un- 
der a thumb-screw which is certain. to commit 
some irremediable violence. The floor may 
have an added air of respectability, and the 
chairs a daintier aspect, but if thereon is chalked 
in long letters / owe for these! better the planks 
and rough boxes for stools. Debts are a snare 
and demoralization. Woe to him who needlessly 
contracts them, and more than that to him who, 
with enough and to spare, keeps lawful dues 
from those ready to perish. He touches a row 
of bricks and cart-loads topple from his thought- 
lessness, avarice or indifference. The ten cents 
is needed for the next loaf. Short weight and 
measure in coal is a burden upon the toiling 
masses which cries out for redress. So, too, 
the nips of tea, sugar, meal and flour held back 
from true poise. When our lives float in re- 
view before us very unwelcome will be the 
facts, which no legerdemain can blot out. No 
matter what our station or the deficiency of pelf, 
if we are true to ourselves and others, there will 
start up in our path rare blossoms which we 
can scent and enjoy, however hidden from other 
There is a grand compensation and bal- 
It is no compromise 
It keeps its 


Knocks the pilgrim sore, 
Opens at the sound commanding 
Quick the castle door. 
“Whom thou seekest the veil hath taken— 
Isthe bride of Heaven; 
Yesterday, with vow unshaken, 
She to God was given.” 
Then deserteth he forever 
Home and hearts that bleed; 
Warlike weapon sees he never— 
Never faithful steed. 
From his halls with subjects crowded 
Walks a stranger down, 
And his noble limbs are shrouded 
In a hairy gown. 
And a simple hut he builded 
On the spot whereto, 
From its clump of sullen lindens, 
Looked the cloister through ; 
Watching from the morning’s glowing 
Till the night-stars shone ; 
Quiet hope his face o’erflowing, 
Sat he there alone. 
Toward the loved one’s window lonely 
Gazed he all the day, 
Never for a moment only 
Strayed his eyes away— 
Till the lovely form ascended 
Angel-pure and true, 
Toward the vale a moment bended, 
Peacefully withdrew. 
And then only, sleep inviting, 
Trustingly he lay 
Joying that the morrow’s lighting 
Brought another day. 
Thus he sat each hour devoting, 
Sat While years went round, 
Pain and sickness never noting 
But the window’s sound. 
Till the lovely form ascended 
Angel-pure and true, 
Toward the yale a moment bended, 
Peacefully withdrew. 
Thus one morning’s sunlight drifted 
On him lifeless, chill, 
With white countenance uplifted 
Toward the wiudow still. 
M. A. HArDAKER. 
Sup “Carr,” At Sea, Oct. 22, 1874. 
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breath to keep it for theirselves than ever they 
did for the heathen, but I never see so much be- 
fore; andI tell you, Mr. Commonwealth, I don’t 
believe it’s right! There isn’t one man in five, 
take ’em right through, that knows anything 


A Young Woman Abroad. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Gur Stream, Lat. 42°, Long. 49°, 
On board ship ‘*Carl,” Oct. 10, 1874. } 
IN MID-OCEAN. 


the dinner-table. But we have eggs, also, rar- 
nished to keep them good. Moreover, on deck 
is a quantity of the soil of Germany, with onions 
and celery growing therein. To-day we had 





about it or cares a snap about the good on't; 
they don’t see an inch ahead of their noses, and 
can’t take in rightly what it all means. They 
come over here from places where there’s kings 
and queens who never ask the poor kritters 
what they want, but do for’em just as they’ve a 
mind to, and ten to one ’tain’t for ’em at all. 
And they ain’t taught anything about the true 
and the right over there, but yet, about as soon 
as they get here they’ve a right to have a say 
about matters and things, and every man’s hand 
counts one, and I'll be blessed if I don’t think 
some of ’em count a dozen! Yes, I do mean 
it! I know a good deal how they are to home, 
and I know they ain’t knowledgeous; they can’t 
read and write, lots of ’em. You see, I know 
that schoolmarm, and she tells me there’s heaps 
of the poor little kritters in her school can’t 
bring no excuses ‘cause their folks to home 
can’t write. And I say it’s too bad. If they 
can’t write they can’t read, and how do they| yeqith. May she live till she receives it— 
know how things is goin’? Folks tell ’em?/ though the interval be a hundred years! In it 
Yes, so they do. But it’s the folks that want! 7 pave bequeathed to her one of the treasures 
’em to go their way, and so get it out of ’em. | of in my beloved Massachusetts. The little 
And that’s how ’tis. So you can see them poor | flask looked lonely as it danced itself out of 
ignorant kritters that can’t spell ‘‘dog” to save | sioht, and two sea-birds hovered above it as if 
their skins goin’ up to the boxes along of the | tacitly taking it into their keeping, while we 
biggest of ‘em and sayin’ what you and I shall | ojapped our hands from the deck and wished it 
do with our money, and makin’ us do it whether | Gyyckliche Reise. Nautical readers will please 
we want to or not—for the matter of that, I| notice that this bottle was set afloat about lat. 
hain’t got much to bother about, but what little | yoo N., long. 49° W. from Greenwich. 

Ihave got I'd rather have a say about myself. OUR SHIP. 

And then, besides, we’ve got to have such and Is any one under the impression that the | 
such folks in the big places whether they are | «Carj” js a steamer, one of those Cunarders, | 
best fer it or not. And, altogether, you may be | famanns, or North German Lloyds, that cleave | 
sure this votin’ business ain’t fixed right yet. | the North Atlantic semi-weekly? No, she be- 
Women ¢alk about their rights, and that’s about longs not to the aristocracy of steam, but to the 
all there is to it yet; they don’t have 'em; and) gomocracy of canvas. By spreading a surface 
there's been more fuss about it with the men’ o¢ gai] worth more than five thousand dollars 
than ever there was about trees and meetin’- | she has been wafted over the nineteen hundred 
houses—and the Lord knows there's been enough | miJes that lie behind her, and thus must she 
of that! But they've got rights, anyhow, and | overpass the twenty-eight hundred that lie be- 
one of ’em is to make things better on this little | gore her. Lovers of statistics will like to know 
green earth some of us is so happy on. the size of this huge German ship. She is two 
Now, Mr. C., if you should go, and I know | hundred and ten feet long—ten feet shorter than 
you did, to them poles—but one man can’t do}, famous institution near Boston wherein I | 


Of the many letters published in the Com- 
monwealth I remember none written from that | 
watering-place called the Gulf Stream; and 

trust that the charm of a new locality may win | 
a reading for this one. First in order is a de- 

scription of the region. Well, I must first go on 

deck and take an outlook, forI have not viewed 
this water-scape for three hours. I have re-| 
turned from a bootless mission, for I did not get 

even my usual dissolving view of sky-bounded | 
blueness. For the first time since leaving New 

York we are moving through a fog-bank, and 

I, who this morning read Lessing on deck, | 
grateful for the clouded sun, did not suspect | 
| that the dimness would deepen into dampness. 
Once more I have been on deck. My letter 
seems likely to be punctuated by such visits. 
This time I went to see a wine-bottle cast upon 
the waters. It contained a letter addressed to 
a lady well known to readers of the Common- 




















green peas with the taste of the garden still in 
them, and canned peaches to help out the des- 
sert. The butter looked doubtful to me, at first, 
remembering the oleo-margarine affair which I 
had seen at the Mechanics’ Exhibition on the 
previous week; but I was assured that cream, 
not suet, was at the foundation of this. I am} 
sorry to say that the number of butter-knives 
corresponds to the number of sitters, but to-day 
I suggested a reform, which will, I think, be 
carried out. 

STORMS. 


We have yet had no storm at sea; only, one 
night, when a head-wind and head-sea were 
driving us southward, I lay in my berth, half 
expecting the waves of thunder sound would 
break the ‘‘Carl” in pieces. At breakfast, the 
captain assurred me that her sides were nearly 


| three feet thick, and would bear much heavier 


buffetings than those of the night before. 

I have said much more than I meant to say, 
but seem to have left much unsaid. Life at sea 
has not thus far been monotonous, and, with ten 
days more of fair wind, we shall look upon the 
white cliffs of Dover. 

Martua A. Harpaker. 


Britisu Cuannen, 2 
Off Isle of Wight, Oct. 22. § 
A STORM, INDEED. 

Long as is my letter it seems, on re-reading, 
to need a postscript. I fear that I have incor- 
porated so much more of poetry than of prose 
that it may dececive some who, like me, would 
‘‘go down to the sea in ships.” The first eleven 
days had much more of poetry than the last 
eleven. For two days of the first we lay be- 
calmed ‘‘as idle as a painted ship upon a painted | 
ocean.” For six or seven days and nights of | 
the last we have dipped, rolled, pitched and 
plunged with wearisome constaney. This was 
a week of prose. I could seldom go on deck. 
Sea-sickness returned. Everything seemed sea- | 
sick. The very hens and the little Newfound- | 
land, Leo, staggered with it. Nothing would 
stay put; combs, cologne-bottle, brushes and 
books rolled from table to floor. The soup 


with the common soldier was gentleness itself. 


assume corsets sometimes as a remedial agent. 
He related the story, in the school-book of our 


She could not rest, with her work to do, and she | 


could not stand without this extraneous support. earliest recollection, that Sir Philip, wounded 
She seemed to have no stomach at all. 


Some- | in battle, had called for drink, and, as he was 
body suggested the use of wine. Mrs. Liver- | raising the draught to his lips, meeting the wist- 
more replied that after fainting four times upon | ful gaze of a poor wounded soldier who was | 
the platform one day, her physician had said | being carried by, he immediately removed it, say- 
that she must take wine and egg. She did so. | ing, ‘*This man’s necessity is greater than mine.” 
The first hour she felt very high and lofty. She To be a man thus is to pattern after the high- 
could not talk fast or fluently enough. Every- | ¢st, higher than the best Christian that ever, 
thing was at a very exalted altitude. At the end| lived, and Jesus thus may proudly be one of us. | 
of that time the reiiction came, and she not only; The practical working of this sermon would | 
wanted to die, but considered suicide a Christian | revolutionize politics, trade, society and domes- 
duty. Corsets seemed to be her only help for | tic life. No wonder the lady felt that she could 
the all-gone feeling. Mrs. Flynt thought warm | have heard nothing better from any pulpit. 
milk and water better than all the corsets in the | 
world. But Mrs. Dr. Blake said that when such | Sunday afternoon furnished an illustration of 
times came it was nature’s demand for rest for , the interest felt in the Beecher scandal. Hear- | 
an over-taxed system. It might be necessary to ing that Mr. Bartol would preach on the sub- 
prop a falling wall, but safety demanded that as ject at Fraternity rooms, I decided to go and 
speedily as possible the props should be removed , hear him, though I had already heard enough 
and the wall rebuilt or repaired; and it was so on both sides to satisfy any reasonable person. 
with the corsets. They seemed to sustain the I had read the decision in Scribner that none | 
failing system, but each time they were applied, | but fools had now any doubt of Mr. Beecher’s 
even as a remedial agent, they weakened muscles | integrity; none but those who were themselves 
and made it more difficult to repair the failing | criminal could now believe hin criminal. On 
strength. Nature’s protests must be attended | the other hand I had read that many Orthodox 
to, or the one who failed to heed her warnings | ministers felt that it was a great shame for the 
There- | Christian church to sustain a minister on whom 

Do rests such a cloud, as has been done by Ply- | 
not pile one wrong upon another wrong, was her mouth church. I had a settled conviction of 
| my own on the subject and hesitated to spend 
the time thus; but still I wanted to hear Dr. 
Bartol’s forcible expression of decisive opinion 
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must suffer for his folly or necessity. 
fore one should mend the wall, not prop it. 


conclusion. 


LITERARY NOTES. | 
On Tuesday of last woah the 3d inst., Wil- in the matter, and decided at a late hour to go. 
liam Cullen Bryant completed his eightieth | As I approached the building I noticed people 
year; and was made the recipient of an appro- | standing on the corners looking wistfully in that 
priate testimonial by the members of the Cen- | direction, but the cause did not occur to me. I 
tury Club of New York, of which he has been | @@tered the ante-room and found there was a’ 
the President for many years. Calling upon | ten-cents’ admittance demanded. I hadthought- | 
him in a body, they made known to him that | lessly omited to take my wallet and was turning 
they had ordered to be prepared a vase, on | @¥8Y disappointed while others passed in, or, 
which representations of the most prominent | Tather, I thought they did. I hesitated a mo- 
incidents of his life would be engraved and, ment to inquire if the lecture had commenced, 
moulded. This, when finished, will be placed | thinking of the possibilities of going home and 
in the Museum of Art, as a lasting memorial of , b@ck in season, when the late arrivals began to 
their esteem and affection. Mr. Bryant is stil] POUT out, saying there was not even standing- 
| room for more, to say nothing of seats. On 


2 ithe whole was s y se » - 
Prof. Tyndall answers the charge of atheism | ts sis L was nat: sorry: 1. loew ‘the: op 
portunity, and the advantages, whatever they 


made against him in the following impressive : TPES ; 3 | 
might be, of being one of the standing crowd. 








hale and hearty. 
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| it back at a high price. 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose's Melodies, 
published by 8S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston, have 
no flavor of the genial Shillaber about them, but 
are the original rhymes of Mother Govose, as 
known to our ancestors, with many others, the 
whole illustrated in capital style with over one 
hundred drawings. The whole make-up of the 
work is very attractive, and should be a prime 
favorite with all the boys and girls. —Furnished 
by Williams. 

Benjamin Skinner sends us, in a tiny pam- 
phlet, his views of the Cause and the Cure of 
Panics: or, The Remedy for Hard Times. He 
says: “The cause of panies the world oVer is, 
the people give away their money and then buy 
‘hey give special priv- 
ileges to a few bankers.” Mr. Skinner advo- 
cates the aboligion of interest is so far that only 
so much interest shall be paid as will cover the 
expense of transacting the banking business. 

Sophisms of Protection is the name now given 
to a volume of the writings of the late Frederic 
Bastiat which was formerly known as ‘‘Essays 
on Political Economy.” It is introduced by 
Horace White, late of the Chicago 7'ribune, and 
discusses Protection, Spoliation @na Law, and 
Capital and Interest. Bastiat is an authority on 
these quesions, though not in favor with the pro- 
tectionists, and students in political economy 
can study him with satis‘action.—G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have just 
issued this music: **The Wandereron the Moun- 
tain Side,” a humorous yersion of a popular 
song, by Frederick Clay; ‘‘The Bird and the 

Yross,” song, music by J. L. Molloy and words 
by E. E. Weatherlee, M. A.; ‘‘Nobody knows 
as I know,” song, by Frederick Clay; ‘‘Oh! 
how delightful,” waltz-song in Student-frolic, 
words by A. Sketchley, music by James L. 
Molloy; ‘‘What Johnny said to me,” 
Daniello; and ‘Jessie May,” song and chorus, 


song, by 


words by Mrs. A. D. G. Griffin, and music by 
Mrs. A. H. Whitney. 

Eating for Strength is the title of a new 
volume by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., editor of 
the Herald of Health. It comprises the de- 
partments, ‘‘Science of Eating,” ‘‘Receipts for 
Wholesome Cookery,” ‘Receipts for Wholesome 
Drinks,” and ‘Answers to Ever-recurring 
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Ds { sustained becomes our sheet-anchor and conso- | The shining path that leads to God! Jerusha, she want:d to know how I, a poor symmetrical coils about the deck. They radiate | increased tension of the sails. But, although | ° ; Our old friend Jvanhoe, by Scott, turns up| come to bask in the sunshine of mercy. —New 
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ve stings which threatened to pierce those who | cena He laws sc ss Hin wikdnns of |"? know what / knew pent he "Publican party, absorption of those who sit in the sunshine | US in one. wciceaianticac ing. a lady remarked to me that she —_— to| Miriam, the Avenger: or The Missing Bride, 4 author, who now, at the age of eighty or 
have thus far borne her company. The whole | poston! ‘Ttused to mob Garrison and hiss Wen- or any other party. W hy, I've got went iM | mending the sails. Every stitch is evenly and | SO ae ee pit ae Sas pe ee Park-street church to hear Mr. na © TAFO~/ 5 14. tatent of Mice Sowthworth’s novels, pub- more, has completed a fitting testimonial of 

Ls, is made plain, and she reads us from a written | 4.4) Phillips till the very dullest minds were | my ial Tr ain't got no voters in my andes: firmly set. Oh, that some American dress-| on - rae es a ce sermon, and, scarce finding standing-room, lished by the Petersons. It has the vigor and_ the merits of his much-beloved city. Ie is a 
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scroll. Like a victor she crosses the line and convinced that they could not be put down; now | 
the dove of peace brings back the message, ‘Al 
is well!” Again, the weakling of the flock, with 


guch a modicum of intellect, becomes an aston- 


imgives Gaston a heavy majority for a license | 
\law, and mobs and hisses, in modern fashion, | 
If 


the women elected to the Schoo! Committee. 


Vishinent and torch-bearer to those who had | only Boston hadn't boasted quite as much; if it 


helped her forward. With outstretched arms | hadn't brought up every loyal New Englander of 
she welcomes her convoy and becomes a trans- | us to think that the learning and the free 
fixed illumination. Without lore or logic, mys- | thought, the wisdom, the culture, the sweetness 
tery is solved to the innocent, and she experi- | anq jight, all the conservatism that conserve 


ences while scores guestion, doubt, and are ina wisely, and all the progress that progresses rat | 
3 Ly 


metaphysical tangle. ow: the film dropped tionally, the bright consummate flower from the 
from the eyes of the budding girl who loved) puritan stock, all abode by Boston Common 
lite to the degree that a thousand years seemed we should not have been so much disappointed. 
only a day! She sensed the key-note and so wre Jook for wisdom and we see ‘Wine, Ale 
turned the corner that she was at home in her’ 444 Beer;” tor culture, and behold! lager bier 


appointed realm ere she reached the blessed | J.) ons! 


fit to say a word about such things. 
Now, Mr. Commonwealth, Iv’e got more to 


to say, our sailmaker does not wear his thimble 
on his finger, but near the center of his hand, | 
say about this thing than you could print in 4) attached to a leathern cover. To-day one half | 
month, and in the years that I haven’t had such | the crew have turned artists. The oaken ship | 
kind of work to do as comes to other women | myst be re-painted before she rides into her | 
who do have voters round ’em I’ve been | German port. 

thinkin’—and it does folks good to think, if SUNDAY ON BOARD. 

| tisn’t quite time for ‘em to act—and I do know Sunday, Oct. 11, A. M.— To-day we are 
glean through me that this votin’ business isn’t leaving the Gulf Stream. No more lines of | 
fixed right yet. Vital questions? What be drifting seaweed, and both air and water grow | 


| 


'they but the questions that come nearest home colder. I have just traced upon the chart the | 


for your own good? Ard I wonder if there’s  arrow-marked course of this Mexican current 


any one among ’em all who thinks that vital as it sweeps northward with one branch to tem- | 


questions have been settled right these last days? | per the climate of Great Britain and to produce 
if there’s any one of ’em but what would be glad | corn in Norway; while the southern arm bathes 
if some things could be changed? Do youthink | the coast of Africa, and finally comes back to 


ork. ‘‘No,” corrects the captain, “nineteen | ing; but she doubted if she could have there 
astronomical days, Fraulein.” And he adds, ‘heard, oreven in any place, anything better or | 
‘*To-night we see land.” Sure enough, about | mare strengthening than what she had heard | 
five o'clock, yesterday, the dim coast of Merrie | here. The preacher was Rev. A. W. Stevens, 
England came to view. It was very cheerful. | the subject the ‘Religion of Humanity,” and 
About dark we sweep round Eddystone light. | the sermon may be described as simple and prac- 
“Will I go on deck?” I go, but can see no} 
light. But the dashing waves dip down, and 
then it streams over them. Almost every mo- 
ment hides and reveals it. Its keeper is quite 
| deaf, made incapable of hearing ordinary sounds 
by the incessant roaring ofthe sea. Before nine 
we pass the revolving light at Start Point. This 
reminds us of Boston again. This morning the 
‘Isle of Wight greets our hungry eyes. It is 
eigbt miles distant now, but looks to me almost 


is readable as any.—Lee & Shepard. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. send forth the 
Song Fountain, a vocal music-book for school 
and family use, prepared by William Tillinghast 
and D. P. Horton. It offers good practice in 
easy reading, and contains a good collection of 


| tical—two qualities certainly that do not enter . ; 
| simple songs.—J. L. Hammett has it. 


|into every discourse in these days. He com- 
' menced by an allusion to the late Prof. Agassiz’s | ? 
| classification of the animal kingdom into four pee Wood, is out, and has already had a large 
successive creations, namely, fishes, reptiles, | taking. It is full of charming ridiculousness, 
This was the crown 4nd as a story of the Italian Revolution of 1848 


Mr. DeMille’s tragic comedy, The Babes in 


mammels, and, lastly, man. 
in creation, the symbol of royalty toward which | can hardly be called reliable. If it is weak as 
‘the other creations had been tending, the mas | history, it is vigorous as humor.—Boston, Wm. 
|terpiece of God, the coronation which he had _F. Gill & Co. 

gradually approached; the whole creation hav-| We have received the annual reports of the 


portal, and the weary matron, chilled with fear, | 


Is this Boston? We rub oureyes and look 


| ing been groaning andtravailing forthe produc- Boston Provident Association, the Roxbury 


instructive information, and moreover profusely 
illustrated. There is little pertaining to this 
bright and enterprising city that is worth know- 
ing that is not here recorded, and the compiler’s 
personal recollections are not the least of its 
interest. He writes as an enthusiast, as he still 
is, and his coloring is such that only an agree- 
able impression is given of the beautiful city.— 
, Portland, W. S. Jones. 

Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life. 
By Edmund I. Sears.—The various topics of 
the Christian faith, as indicated by the ever-re- 
curring feasts and fasts of the ecclesiastical 
year, are beautifully illustrated in these ser- 
mons and songs. The great facts of redemp- 
tion, of our Lord’s birth, childhood, miracles, 
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if 3 . to 13 i > Ss a. {as large as my imagination had painted the j ‘ 
- women, who, after all have the worst on’t, its home. It is ae second abbath at sea. | ig rath : srs ak athe ministry, death and resurrection, are dwelt upon 
| ‘cause they have to bear the brunt and suffer to | We are on Boston's parallel this morning. I | Whole of England. « tonee ee , 


home for all this wrong doin’, do you think they | have listened in the hope of hearing the Boston glistening white and snow-like. I have made a 


and seeking for a hand to lead, was all aglow | ayain, and conclude there must be a mistake 


i i i i eatest. Then should man feel his | Charitable Soct > d s 
when she espied the beckoning band and quickly | Innocent new-comers that we are, ; tion of the greates e | Charitable Society, and the Massachusetts Tem 


r is | in a manner, it would seem to us, acceptable to 
THese societies do good work 
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somewhere. : ; : 
state, his name and rank, and do nothing derog- C 3 Hes f eh rae 

; estate, 5 B- | perance Alliance most Christian believers. The author’s inter- 


erest March te i 
answered, ‘I come, I come! Lai » make it? We take he papers. Most} : Be : 5 : : caged ’ the ; 48 ; 
Regi-ter, for On one side are brought the Inet eteanings of] did i make it re make tai yp ian | would vote away their peace and happiness like | church bells ‘‘ply their changes and swells,” as sketch of its outline from the deck. If the Com- | atory to his condition and opportunities. But for the poor and the weak; but when shall we pretation of man’s redemption, the reconcilia 
one side P g ast gles s *m sneer 2 P se 2s : ot | . R ‘ = z ra Se Rtas ‘Sitar af . an’s : ’ \ - 
pts the field, and they nestle cosily, glad to escape | ——— asin ae = pute apis ne ‘ a | so much shavin’s? Do you think they wouldn't I heard them two weeks ago; and I would | ™onwealth were an illustrative paper I should | jt js natural for man to be enamored of that | learn to so set on their feet all men that we shall tion of. man with God, not God with man, that 
e Nleld, anc 3 Sails, ‘ Sei | F y since 2 elec n,” “vy SaY; anva 1e ei. ¥ i phe ve rac Bit . ~ ee: at . rs i i ; ‘ 3 | cities f d, ( an, 
the cold blast. Anon steps the gardener from ee a sbecese pst wade re Wel . pare an eye to havin clear-headed husband | gladly sit again in the Church of the Disciples, send it. We have not yet caught a glimpse of which is local, sectional, particular, rather than | have no need of such societies ? was antecedent to man’s return—is so largely 
ERE OCOD OEE wis, : | ““strong-minded, masculine women. e have si : ERE : i , evans Fey aoe et 3 , : SEL TREE RAS Ii ee we | ee : as antec : seis 
RE. . comin’ home to’em? I tell you, if the men and listen, as on that day, to the’ voice of Robert | France. We keep close along England's shore | with what is general; hence the division into | State Street : a Satire, isa rhymed complaint jn accordance with the ancient faith and the his- 


is -house, and lo! the room is fragrant at) ) 00. layehed ¢ } oe Saat j Sigs 
his hot-house, and o. g been laughed at or patronized as weak-minded It is likely that we do not see the | families, sects, tribes. “IamaRoman!” How 


k : z nee , i ; scale rer. re ore ji > quiet: all the way. a a 3 : e ; : arse : 
every point with roses and buds aromatic as in | Cob a loup titac, teat eie 1k appends Set: i is could only catch a wink outside of the scales , Collyer Here there is more quiet; no work J | at the extravagance of worldly women on the | toric¢ evangelism, and so distinguished from the 
) F . F a 


| whic > oj . i : | exce 2 we , > Dover cliffs; the captain thinks we may pass | » Lati *-s the ; F . i: 

June. How we are aided and won by these! won worse to be strong-minded. Dr. Clarke |which cover their eyes so tight they'd see | except what the weather makes needful, and an A Sy 5 ' ¢ geet se He [prone was the Latin to say ai and the Jew, | Back Bay, and the tricks of speculators in parrowness of Calvinism, that we doubt not 
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I them in the evening; bu I am of the house of Israel!” To be a knight | crate The felicity and afflatus of true | many of other schools of thought than the au- 


| in Soantal & fatad G further ahead than they do now; the conse- attempt at better dress among the sailors. | 

EERE ME OF IRE FERETE! ORR GE TEE MMOTs | ICE . i 1 i ’e > the “sbi i : > this | sand lamps of that English city. Whatthoughts! | ; » ti P i : ; 4 

Contrarieties strew all the way. Yonder | javs the uneasy ghosts forever by the assertion quences of things would look bigger to ‘em have the first cabin quite to my own use this I g 2 g |in the time of Arthur was more noble than to be | poetry is wanting, and the theme is a hacknied | ¢hor's will read his genial book with edification 
: : : ‘one. It is a waste of time and money to invest | and delight.—Boston, Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


shaft towers towards the sky in faultless sym-! 4) " irae ria that son) than the things themselves; and they'd take a morning. I will give you a word-picture of it, The channel is dotted with ships. Every few | 4 man, and in England now title is more than 
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“casio: Were in one ik oa ee : agi : (fem i : a - ec ° long breath and wonder why they didn’t think which, I trust, will not be too wordy. | minutes a new one comes to view. European manhood. Even in this country, to be agentle- | in the pamphlet.—Boston, A. W. Lovering. 
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A Ramble Round the World, 1871, by M. Le 
Baron de Hibner, “formerly ambassador and 
minister,” translated by Lady Herbert, hails 
from Tipperary, Ireland, if the preface is to be 
taken as guide of the locale of the author; but 
why it should be translated from the Irish, 
when the author seems a Frenchman, does not 
appear. Probably the author began his sketch- 
ing while at Tipperary, before embarking from 
Queenstown, and hence the puzzle. At all 
events Macmillan & Co., of London and New 
York, have brought it out, in compact and taste- 
ful form. The author crossed the Atlantic in 
the ‘“‘China” to New York, thence to Washing- 
ton, continued to Chicago and San Francisco, 
stopping at Salt Lake City, and after looking at 
California, embarked for Yokohama, did Japan 
completely, then went to China, and brought up 
at Marseilles. He describes all he saw in lively 
and piquant terms, and gives us generally cheer- 
ful pictures of the world as he saw it. There 
is a large portion of the work that is invaluable 
information. He was a keen and sensible ob- 
server.—Estes & Lauriat have it. 

Issues of the Age: or, Consequences Involved 
in}Modern Thought. By Henry C. Pedder.— 
The spirit of this writer is evidently hostile to 
Following abler men, 
True, he 





faith, ancient or modern. 
he attacks the utility of prayer. 
makes distinctions between man’s spiritual and 
physical nature, and his spiritual and physical 
demands from Him who is the author of both. 
The issues of our age are not probably. unlike 
in kind, though different in form, from the issues 
of the ninth century, or those which may arise 
in the twenty-ninth. Faith has taught man, ex- 
plain it as he will, ‘‘Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
When the imperial and apostate Julian went 
back from the faith he had once professed te 
yet bore testimony to the integrity and intelli- 
gence of Christian characters. A revolution 
had commenced in “public opinion,” one which 
was destined to reconstruct the world. Nations 
have been born and matured into the highest 
civilization under these new opinions, and 
‘revolutions do not go backward.” No move- 
ment, forward or backward, can arrest a truth. 
It depends not upon its acceptability—some- 
thing ever-changing—but upon its 8wn intrinsic 
force. ‘The nineteen centuries of Christendom, 
its conquests over heathenism and philosophy, 
attest what it is capable of doing, and what it is 
likely tod». Call it superstition, if you please, 
but men will cling to a revelation which speaks 
to their inward consciousness of need and fully 
answers their highest spiritual demands.— New 
York, A. K. Butts & Co. 

The reprint of the Westminster Review, for 
October, has just been published by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, New York. The 
articles are: ‘*The Revolt of the Residuum,” an 
exposition of the causes of the fall of the Glad- 
stone administration; ‘“The Character of Achil- 
les,” a portrait of the typical Greek hero; a re- 
view of Prof. Cairnes’ recent work on ‘*Princi- 
ples of Political Economy,” mainiy confined to 
a discussion of the theory of wages, the subject 
of value and international trade; ‘Theories on 
the Origin and Development of Language,” com- 
pares and discusses the opinions of Max Miiler, 
Farrar, Darwin and Hewitt Key, contending 
that the faculty of language is not a special en- 
dowment gbruptly bestowed, but is the result 
of cai tocchaisient ‘Charles and Mary 
Lamb,” in which the imperfections of all edi- 
tions of their works are pointed out, Mary’s 
memory having suffered great neglect; ‘Indian 
Public Works,” exhibiting a very defective sys- 
tem of administration; Dr. Clarke’s recent 
work on ‘Sex in Education” is impeached in 
the accuracy of its conclisions, the statistics 
produced going far to prove that whatever be 
the nature and extent of the physical deteriora- 
tion of American women, that deterioration is 
not due to the present system of educating girls, 
“whether in institutions devoted exclusively to 
them, or in those in which the youth of both 
sexes are cducated together;” ‘The Best Food 
for man,” is an argument for a fruit and fari- 
naceous diet; and. lastly, contemporary litera- 
ture is fully noticed. 

Literary Table-Talk. 

Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s ‘‘Littlke Lame Prince,’ 
a charming fairy story, is to be put in a book. 
And the littie prince will be welcomed in the 


. 


most eagerly hospitable fashion into thousands 
of homes before Christmas noon. 

Prof. L. ‘T. ‘Townsend, author ot “ Credo,” 
and several other popular religious works, has 
collected a number of his discourses on eternal 
punishment into a lurid volume, which he en- 
titles ‘Forever Lost.” If it’s true it ought to 
be preached, though. 

Bret Harte’s new volume of poems is to be 
called **Echovs of the Foot-Hills.” 
this is an adroit way of flanking the critics who 
might fancy they had found in one ot his poems 
an echo of Tennyson, in another of Browning, 
in others of Bret Harte in his original days, 

An Episcopal clergyman of New York, after 


Possibly 


performing the marriage service, gives to the 
bride the prayer-book used on the auspicious 
occasion. Robert Collyer has prepared a book 
designed for a similar purpose, though his book 
Itis ‘The 
Simple Truth,” and must be very good, sensible 


is tor bridegroom as well as bride. 


hearty and helpful, or we shall not believe Mr. 
Collyer wrote it. 





tures of Madrid, and Toschi’s famous engravings 
after the frescoes of Correggio and Parmegiano. 
As these are iderably reduced, the effect is 
to soften the pictures and make them exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

“Childhood Songs” is the pretty name Miss 
Larcom has chosen for her new book. The 
songs are all ot her own singing, and, while some 
of them have appeared in Our Young Folks, 
many are entirely new. Miss Larcom has the 
true mother-heart; she delights in childhood 
and lavishes her sympathy on the little ones, 
who on their part love to listen to her, and trust 
her utterly. Herbook is abundantly supplied 
with pictures, and if parents realize what is 
pleasant for themselves and both delightful and 
helpful to their children, it will gladden many a 
birthday and add fresh light to Christmas morn- 
ing in dancing eyes of thousands of homes. 

Rev. P. C. Headley proposes to make a little 
hay while the sun shines. He rightly thinks 
now is the time to put into a book all the popu- 
lar facts he can lay hold of about Iceland. The 
recent millennial celebration, and Bayard Tay- 
lor’s admirable description of it and of parts of 
the island, awakened an interest in the history 
and inhabitants of that large refrigerator which 
Mr. Headley’s volume will gratify. For, with- 
out going very deeply into the matter, he has 
gathered just the information about Iceland, its 
people, literature and life, that multitudes will 
be very glad to obtain in a single volume. His 
book is to be entitled ‘‘The Island of Fire: or, 
A Thousand Years of the Old Northmen’s 
dome, 874-1874.” 

The false report that Appleton’s Journal was 
to stop at the end of the year has had at least 
one pleasant result—it has been the means of 
proving that the Journal holds an enviable place 
in the regard of the American public. It does 
not come in direct collision or competition with 
any other periodical; it has a province of its 
own, which, itis but just to say, it cultivates 
carefully and very successfully. Its illustra- 
tions are not many, but are always good, and 
many of its wood-cuts are beautiful specimens 
of art. Its sketches of travel, its popular 
science essays, its biographical papers, are in 
the main notably good; and the editorial de- 
partments of criticism and comment contain 
some of the most sensible and readable para- 
graphs that find their way into current Ameri- 
can periodical literature. 

The Boston correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial has some good words for a pet Bos- 
ton notion. Hesays: ‘“The Nursery is a happy 
hit of genius, and the little folks, and their 
parents as well, understand it perfectly. The 
pictures are uniformly good, some of them are 
gems of art, and all are so attractive as to take 
the eyes of the small children by storm. Its 
stories are simple, interesting, and printed in 
type that does weak eyes good to look at. This 
favorite magazine has a large circulatioa—prob- 
ably fifty thousand, or so—yet if people gener- 
ally knew how good and sensible and pretty it 
is, and how great a delight to children, it could 
hardly be kept out of any household in the 
land.” It would be a fine thing for the wee 
folks if all of them could be gladdened and 
educated by the monthly visits of this excellent 
little magazine. 

Gen. Garfield is credited with saying that we 
have entered on the ‘‘business era” in politics. 
Clearly, we have reached a stage at which good 
intentions and personal integrity, though indis- 
pensable, are not the full equipment of a states- 
man. A knowledge of political economy, its 
principles, laws, history, is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is, therefore, very opportunely that 
Prof. Cairnes’s new work, ‘‘Political Economy,” 
appears now. Perhaps even more important 
in its ultimate benefit will be Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff’s ‘‘Politics for Young Americans,” which 
is soon to be published. Mr. Nordhoff knows 
so well what ought to be said, and has the skill 
to say it so clearly and emphatically, that his 
book will doubtless be one that should be in 
every family, be read and talked about. This 
is one way to secure intelligent citizens and 
possible statesmen. 

The London Saturday Review is always 
bright and sometimes just, never more so than 
when, in speaking of Freeman’s excellent his- 
torical essays, it remarks that ‘‘Mr. Freeman's 
essays in the domain of history proper display 
not only a singularly full and accurate mastery 
of things ancient and modern, as well as me- 
dieval, of things continental as well as English, 
but a comprehensiveness of view, a power of 
interpreting each part by the light of all the 
rest, which is one of the rarest and highest of 
an historian’s gifts. All of them are well worth 
reading and very agreeable to read, full of sound 
thinking, and evidently based on a careful in- 
He never touches a ques- 





vestigation of facts. 
tion without adding to our comprehension of it; 
without leaving the impression of an ample 
knowledge, a righteous purpose, a clear and 
powerful understanding.” 

The world is too busy to remember all the 
good things in literature. Probably the great- 
est is ky some divine interposition kept from 
oblivion; but how many really excellent books 
yearly pass out of the world’s memory! A few 
still read ‘*Guesses at Truth,” by the Brothers 
Hare, but surely a great many would read them 
if it were generally known how suggestive and 
clarifying they are. The life and character of 
these brothers, and others immediately con- 
nected with them, are beautifully described in 
“Memorials of a Quiet Life,” of which Bishop 
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speak. The elections of Tuesday week give 
such ar. occasion. The control of the nationa 
House of Representatives then nominally passed 
into the hands of the party under the close of 
whose last long regime the conspiracy of the 
rebellion was begun. That this political revo- 
lution was not a transient occurrence 18 proved 
by its extent and thoroughness. At first it will 
show itself in the change in party leadership in 
thefpopular branch of Congress after the fourth 
of next March. Yet there is a presage of some- 
thing more than a change as between the two 
parties into which the people of the nation 
have been divided. It is a presage of revolu- 
tion in parties rather than a victory of one party 
over another. What distinct issue was there 
between the parties in the late elections? Who 
can point to one? You could not find a line in 
any of the platforms, and say the creed was ex- 
clusively that of the one, and not of the other. 
As a matter of fact, the platforms of the oppos- 
ing parties in different States might have been 
exchanged without any alteration. Good Re- 
publicans said that the platform of the New York 
Democrats more fully expressed their views 
than any other, and most of the Democratic 
voters in Massachusetts have no sympathy with 
the Western Democratic platforms which raised 
the cry of repudiation. In some States the 
platform looked one way and the candidates an- 
other. This was the case in Massachusetts. 
The political revolution disclosed so many facts, 
and showed so much confusion, that it becomes 
the sign of a revolution vastly more important 
than the downfall of the Republican party and the 
rise of the Democratic into its place. It shows 
that the independent voter is abroad. The peo- 
ple have an instinctive feeling that the old par- 
ties have accomplished their mission. It was a 
time of political unrest and experiment—of a 
search, perhaps blind, for new parties and new 
issues. Hence the elections furnish important 
lessons for both victors and vanquished. 

First, it is a lesson for both, but especially 
for the victors. The victory is not a resuscita- 
tion of the old Democratic party, but the prepa- 
ration of the way for a new party. The nation- 
al House of Representatives is but nominally in 
the hands of the Democrats. The life-long 
principles and issues of that party are gone; its 
new ones are yet tocome. The party that voted 
for Horace Greeley is not the same that voted 
for James K. Polk. If it were the same the 
victory would indeed be a portent of evil. But 
the issues of that far-off time are dead; buried 
fathoms deep under the blood of the war. No 
political dredging machine can ever bring them 
up. Political revolutions never go back so far 
as that. The amendments to the constitution 
abolishing slavery, and giving the negro the 
ballot, are settled forever. No sane man of the 
Democratic party thinks the former can ever be 
touched; possibly some may think the latter 
can. But let any party try the experiment; 
they will find the elements of the old war in- 
spiration aroused. The suffrage amendment 
can never be changed. The victorious voters 
are in danger of falling into a reactionary move- 
ment which shall despoil them-of their oppor- 
tunity. The amendments before referred to 
may not be touched, but a supine policy of the 
government may leave the negro practically 
without his rights. Moderativn in the use of 
victory is best. The change is a restless reach- 
ing out for a safe and satisfactory settlement of 
the questions following the war. The party in 
power has not brought such settlement. But 
any settlement which disregards the promises 
and honor of the nation will be met by a re- 
action on the part of the people which will 
sweep the new party into its grave before it is 
out of its cradle. 

In our own State, the victorious party, elected 
on the question of prohibition, may learn the 
same lesson. It will not do to enact a weak 
license law, making practically freerum. Such 
a law is sure to be overturned at the next elec- 
tion. The Governor-elect and other members 
of the victorious party have protessed them- 
selves in favor of temperance, and it is to be 
presumed that they are. They will do well to 
set themselves earnestly at work to frame a law 
which shall effectually check intemperance, and 
the miseries resulting from it, with the least pos- 
sible infringement of anybody’s rights. Such 
a law, however it may displease the prejudices 
of partisan prohibitionists, will be sustained by 
the people. There is the duty, and there the 
opportunity of the victors. But there is an evil 
omen when all the lower classes of society, the 
rumsellers, the vicious and the ignorant, re- 
joice over a political victory, as has been the 
case the past fortnight in Massachusetts. The 
party is not necessarily bad because these 
classes are in it; still less is it true that all 
members of the party are like these. I am re- 
joiced to know that it contains as honorable and 
as upright men as the other. Still it is un- 
deniable that the rejoicing of these lower moral 
classes indicates their belief, whether well 
founded or not, that under the new rule there 
will be less hindrance to a free indulgence of 
animal appetites. How to retain power, and 
yet have the support of these classes, is a politi- 
cal dilemma between whose horns few politicians 
will care to stand. The victors certainly have 
need of wise counsels. In the national victory 
the same bad omen is seen. The well-wishers 
of the country certainly find little matter for 
rejoicing when New York again goes into the 
hands of the Tammany ring. But in New 
York this yreat political revolution has its 
center, and there the new party is expected to 
organize for its national work. 

Those independent voters who have helped 
gain the victory with a view to reform must see 
to it that the movement is not taken possession 
of by ambitious politicians for their own aggran- 
disement. Let the experience of the Cincinnati 
convention, two years ago, bea lesson. If the 
revolution is to be of value to American politics 
let it keep clear of spotted political men and 
measures. 

There are also lessons for the vanquished, 
though oa them does not now devolve so great 
a portion of political responsibility. Let them 
consider whether the old issues on which they 
have been organized have not passed, or are 
passing, away, and whether they can expect to 
live on a name. , No party can live on its glory, 
however great. Nor can a party consider itself 
defeated when the principles for which it has 
striven have been absorbed into the life of the 
nation. There was a time when the Republi- 
can party Was a party of moral ideas, but it is 
doubtful if it could be so called within the last 
two years. It had in its keeping the civil-rights 
bill, and failed to pass it. Once it was inspired 
with a great moral enthusiasm, but what moral 
enthusiasm has been inspired by the leadership 
of such men as Morton and Butler? Could it 
have successfully grappled with the questions of 
finance andthe problems arising out of the war 
it might have had a longer lease of life. But 
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Democratic Prospects Just Now. 
The Democrats imagine that they are now to 
have it all their own way, and that the sailing 
will be pleasant; but it must be remembered that 
the Whigs had a more sweeping victory in 1840, 
and yet went under in less than three years. 
The Whigs won their victory under a promise 
of ‘‘two dollarsa day and roast beef,” just as 
the Democrats have now by a promise of ‘‘bet- 
ter times.” But the moment they come to de- 
vise measures there will arise differences. 
Pennsylvania Democracy will cry for a tariff, 
New York and the West for free trade. New 
York and New England wili'go for hard money, 
and the South andthe West‘for paper. If they 
yield to the cry for less taxation, the debt will 
increase, government bonds will fall, the rate of 
interest will increase, and a bankrupt Treasury 
will reward the experiment; and no party can 
stand such a load as that. If taxes are kept up 
the free traders will rebel and the party will be 
effectually assailed fur violating its promises. 
Whichever way the victorious party may turn 
it will find a full grown lion in its path ready to 
devour. The fact is, the party has no policy, 
and has had no capital butcomplaint. The mo- 
ment it becomes the majority its capital van- 
ishes, and it can invent no policy which will adé 
a dollar to the wealth of the country, or satisfy 
the conflicting interests which will assail it from 
the moment of its inception. Even the humor 
of Sunset Cox cannot gild the Democratic pills 
so as to render them palatable to the taste of a 
constituency whose cry is for less work and 
more wages. The Democratic management 
must necessarily prove a failure, for if it is ac- 
tive as proceeding against the tariff and the 
national banks it will only disturb and alarm 
business interests, and if passive, it wil be an 
acknowledgment of the wisdom of the Republi- 
cans. 





Boston’s Water Needs. 

Boston is approaching a water famine. Unless 
nature, more kindly than the city council, gives 
us soon a speedy supply of the indispensable 
element, we are likely to suffer great inconven- 
ience, possibly terrible deprivations. ‘The very 
thought of this, and the distress to the poor and 
the sick thereby, is appalling. Already has the 
water registar notified citizens that unless more 
economy is practised in its use the supply must 
speedily be limited to certain hours of the day 
only. In this state of things, and with the 
knowledge before it for months that we were 
approaching it as rapidly as time would allow, 
who would have supposed that an intelligent 
body of men like the city council would have 
played with this question—tossed it off from 
week to week as though it were only a matter 
of a day’s junket to be enjoyed whenever 
it was convenient ‘‘for all hands”? The only 
consideration should have been—Where can Bos- 
ton get the amplest supply, in the shortest time, 
at the lowest cost? There can be but one an- 
swer to that question, and, fortunately, all the 
experts, the engineers, physicians and practi- 
cal water-men, say Sudbury river, which has 
confluences of vast reach, never-failing sources, 
natural conformations of shores for most excel- 
lent and capacious reservoirs, and, seemingly, 
every possible advantage for selection. This 
fact is as palpable to councilmen as to anybody 
else; but they have pressed petty schemes which 
have had the savor of ‘‘jobs,” started inquiries 
of no practical value, delayed and suggested, 
until now the water-famine is upon us. Such 
men, in the approaching municipal election, 
should be suffered to attend to their private 
business very closely. They are unfit to legis- 
late for the necessities of a large population. 

A writer in the Advertiser, conversant with 
all the facts, tells how this important matter has 
been treated the past year. He says that the 
early advocates of the Sudbury river scheme— 
those who have given this subject the most time 
and study, members of the present and former 
governments—from Mayor Cobb, who sounded 
the key-note in his straightforward, business- 
like inaugural indorsing and advocating the 
scheme, after mature deliberation, with all the 
force and positiveness of absolute conviction, 
to the Cochituate water board unanimously, and 
the water committee with buta single exception— 
have been and are to-day entirely confident that 
this scheme, looking at the question in all its 
bearings, looking to the future of this rapidly 
increasing metropolis, is the best, cheapest and 
surest of all the various schemes discussed by 
the city government, to wit, giving the largest 
supply for the longest time, at the least price 
per million gallons. Nothing that has been 
brought forward has for a moment shaken the 
faith of those who have given this question ear- 
nest study, and who early sided with our talented 
city engineer in advising Sudbury river as our 
future additional water supply. At the very first 
meeting, after the new government was inaugu- 
rated, the joint committee on water offered the 
necessary order through the chairman of bring- 
ing this matter before the council. But it was 
evident the council was not ready to decide, or 
even discuss, the question. It could not be 
pressed more than it was. The council is in 
two factions; one is anxious to investigate the 
question fairly, give it thought and study, and 
then decide it upon its merits; the other early 
took the field with their motto—‘‘Anything to 
kill the Sudbury” —no matter about merit. 


little space: ‘‘Love of Stimulants a Human In- 
stinct;” ‘‘It varies under different Influences, 
Climate, Race, Fashion;” ‘‘Intemperance ac- 
cording to Isothermal Lines;” ‘‘Cosmic View 
of Intemperance ;” ‘Climate in America pecu- 
liarly stimulating;” ‘‘Intemperance as Influ- 
enced by Race;" ‘Races are educated to use 
Strong Liquors by Bad Laws and by other In- 
fluences ;” ‘‘Intemperance influenced by Fash- 
ion ;” “Open Dram-shops an unmitigated Evil;” 
‘‘Legislators cannot neglect these great Cosmic | 
and Social Laws;” “Crime in consequence of 

Intoxication ;” with table of places according to 

isotherms; and of percentage of crime in two! 
branches of foreign population in Boston; | 
‘Relative Amount of Intoxication in America 
and Foreign Countries ;” ‘‘Are all kinds of Ales, 
Beer, Rum and distilled Alcholic Stimulants, to 
be classed as alike equally and always injuri- 
ous ;” ‘‘Ardent Spirits used intemperately Crush 
out Manliness, and Dwarf a Race;” “Neverthe- 
less Alcohol is at times needed to save Human 
Life, or relieve Human Weakness ;” “Grape 
Culture and Lager Beer in America;” ‘What 
shall we do in Massachusetts to prevent the 
evil of a too free use of Intoxicating Drinks, 
and to make our people truly temperate ?” “Is 
there no Common Ground upon which all who 
desire to restrain Intemperance can stand har- 
moniously ?” “Table showing the percentage of 
Alcohol in various Stimulating Drinks, Wines, 
ete. ;” “Will Total Abstinence ever prevail uni- 
versally ?” ‘How shall we treat the Drunkard ?” 
‘Summary of the principal Subjects considered 
inthis Letter.” The summary comprises nine- 
teen parts, and ought to be circulated through 
the State in all the papers, and repeated with 
amendments from year to year, as nearly as 
practicable during the week immediately before 
every State election. It would be incomparably 
better for a circular to be handed around at 
caucusses than any special advocacy of a parti- 
san candidate. An appendix follows it. 

A few slips of pen or of types occur. On 
page 83, ‘‘correspondence” stands for corre- 
spondents ; page 84 has “drank” for drunk; page 
86, “between” for “about” (41 deg. 50 min.) ; 
and, page 91, the reader is curious to know 
what kind of corn, green, ‘‘in the pod,” the Ga- 
lician peasant cultivates. ‘Manliness in a 
(man or) woman” is somewhat striking. ‘The 
dog returns to his vomit,” but the Kamtseat- 
kans, page 128, practice a still fouler econ- 
omy. The opinion quoted, page 129, that 
“twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the whole 
number of aged persons,” in a large institution 
for the benefit of such, are ‘‘tea-sots,” is worthy 
of consideration. Effects, ‘‘mental irritability, 
muscular tremors,” more or less ‘sleepless- 
ness.” 





In the line of serious criticism, we should 
say that only a man of straw pretends that 
(page 89) ‘all kinds of Ales, Beer and distilled 
Aleholic Stimulants are to be classed as alike 
equally and always injurious.” None of the 
Doctor's quotations, even from the Dutch wri- 
ters, contain ‘‘alike, equally and always.” A 
man may be excused for believing that alcohol 
is ‘‘always” a poison, acting as such even in 
medicine, like strychnine, but to say that small 
beer, with one and one-fourth per cent. of alco- 
hol, or light wine with seven to ten per cent., is 
equally as injurious as rank whiskey, with fitty- 
three per cent., smacks of error or exaggeration 
even in the mouth of an abstinence man. None 
but a man of straw or an enthusiast can actu- 
tually 
might desire it, that (page 107) ‘Total Absti- 
nence will ever prevail universally.” 

Alcohol and relieves, undoubtedly 
(page J+), but the question is not quite fairly 
put, as between the physician who reccom- 
mens alcohol in special cases and the advocate 
of abstinence. It is really this: Do not the 
baneful effects of alcohol as a beverage far out- 


believe, however much any reformer 


saves 


weigh the beneficial uses of it as a stimulant or 
anodyne? This the Doctor does not answer; 
though one might fashion for himself an answer 
from the cases of the Galicians, English, Swiss 
and French; and some able physicians state 
that the 
mostly as well secured by substitutes. 


can be 
Ab- 
stainers argue that delirium tremens and the 


medicinal effects of alcohol 


abuse of defenceless women and children in 
twenty families are not to be balanced by the 
relief of a case of coma or of hemorrhage in one 
ov two individuals who might be otherwise re- 
lieved. Anopium habit for life is far worse 
than the pain of a colic in a single case, espec- 
ially if other anwsthetics can be administered; 
and, one step further, the slipping of a man or 
woman into a tippling habit from sipping com- 
munion-wine is far worse than that the largest 
scciety in America should drop wine at commu- 
nion and use raisin-water or pure water. Med- 
ical practice to-day is not that of antiquity, fixed 
in a narrow groove. Dr. Bowditch rejoices in 
this fact as much as any man; and the United 
States are not the Palestine of the year of our 
era thirty-three. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

A Mopvern “InpeExX Expurcatrorius.”—The 
managers of the Hyde Park (Mass. ) library late- 
ly did the very foolish thing of excluding all of 
Andrew Jackson Davis's works from its shelves ; 
but the comments were such that they relaxed 
their purpose and discriminated between the 
books. Some of the managers contended that 
the books were too feeble to do any harm, and 
others that they were full of moral mischief. 
The most strenuous opponent of the admission 
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ain should be preserved and handed down, that 
the purposes and the spirit, the methods and the 
aims, of the abolitionists should be clearly known 
and understood by those who are to come after 
us, they earnestly recommend those of their old 
friends and co-workers in the anti-slavery cause 
who have any books, pamphlets or newspapers 
relating to the question for which they have no 
longer any use to communicate with Prof. Will- 
ard Fiske, Librarian of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, with reference to placing 
them in the ‘“‘May Collection.” The library, 
however, has no fund from which to purchase 
books, and is obliged to rely on the generosity 
of friends in making contributions. They con- 
sider it especially fortunate in having the ser- 
vices of Prof. Fiske, whose admirable qualifi- 
cations and ripe experience as a librarian are 
well-known, and who has taken 2 most active 
and hearty interest in the “May Collection” ; 
and they believe that under his fostering care, 
this latter will become the largest and best col- 
lection on the subject in America. 

Tue Bismarck-Von ARNIM CONTROVERSY.— 
We need not tell our readers that Count Von 
Arnim, formerly minister of Germany at Rome 
and Paris, is in disgrace; that Bismarck has 
been arresting and espiodageing the Count 
until the whole diplomatic and_politics-loving 
world is looking at the affair. It is said of Von 
Arnim that, while he rivals Bismarck in political 
sagacity, he is even more strongly marked with 
the infirmities of personal ambition, and of 
an imperious and jrascible temper. In other 
words, he believes in Count Arnim as “the 
coming man,” and is intolerant of what runs 
counter to his opinions or retards his advance- 
ment. Hence, both at Rome and at Paris, he 
was guilty of insubordination. He would re- 
monstrate against instructions; would seek to 
argue with the king over the head of the chen- 
cellor; and when rebuked for not carrying out 
the views of the government, he would retort 
in haughty and angry terms. Of course, the 
government was obliged to recall him, just as 
the government of the United States recalled 
Mr. Motley and Mr. Sickles for not represent- 
ing the views of the Secretary of State. Bis- 
marck’s friends say that when Prince Hohen- 
succeeded Von Minister to 
France, and proceeded to verify the usual in- 
ventory of documents, he found that a number 
The 
home office was notitied, and a demand was made 
upon Von Arnim for the letters in question. 


lohe Arnim = as 


of nominally official letters were missing. 


The Count replied without much cireumlocu- 
tion that he knew nothing about some of the 
missing documents, but that he purposed keep- 
ing others for his own vindication. Ile eon- 
cluded by challenging the government to prose- 
cute him, which it seems the government is 
about to do. On fhe other hand, it would cer- 
tainly seem that if the office at Berlin had re- 
garded the dispatches as official it would have 
kept copics thereof. 
that the 
Arniin’s 


This it failed to do, so 
favorable to Von 
their character. More- 
over, it is certain that Von Arnim does not re- 


presumption is 
estimate of 


fuse absolutely to surrender the documents, but 
wants the decision of a civil tribunal as to his 
rights in the matter, pledging himself to sur- 
render them as soon as competent authority de- 
cides that he ought to do so. 

“N. Haskett.—No man 
with as warm an attachment to his native city 
as that manifested by the late editor of the 
Transcript ever showed more interest in, or 


THe Lare Danier 





worked harder for, the credit and prosperity 
of his adopted residence than he. Long be- 
fore his editorial days he was an influential 


member of the Mercantile Library Association, 


As 
Common Council he was a vigorous advocate 


merchants of the city. a member of the 
of the dethronement of Cnicf-Marshal Tukey, 
whose corrupt practices have hardly had a coun- 


which measures he secured against great oppo- 
When 
his boldness and independence in discussing 


sition and obloquy. he became editor 
public questions where there were inflnential 
dissentients opened a new era in journalism. 
When the 7ranscript, at the Fremont era, was 
actively enlisted in the Republican caus+, it at 
once went at the bottom of the question upon 
which the country was soon to divide, and pub- 
lished articles that other Republican papers hes- 
itated to give to the light. On the breaking out 
of the war its patriotic and devoted course was 
literally sublime. It may truly be said that not 
a movement calculated to aid the national cause 
or encourage an abiding, vivid patriotisin, were 
it large or small, failed to receive its hearty sup- 
port. The aid it rendered to recruitings, fairs, 
sewing-circles, public meetings—all the imulti- 
tudinous and constantly-recurring incidents of 
that epoch—was unstinted and incalculable. So, 
too, through the period of reco™struction, it 
ever was among the advanced guard of radical 


progressionists. If we recall the period of the 


buoyancy of tone and self-reliance it imparted 


and admiration. It discouraged all croaking, 


extraneous measures for perpetuating a depend- 
ent class among us, with such force and wis- 
dom that its counsels were heeded, and the city | [ven very faithtul, and who was the son of one | quarterly tickets. The required number will 


maintained its high reputation for poise and} 


i, 1874. 


which then was vastly advantageous to the young | 


terpart since, and of a paid tire department, both | 


Transcript, in its cheerful acceptance of the | 
loss and trials that came to itself, and of the | 


to the community, with feelings only of pride | 


Young and Minns, of the Palladium, sold their 
paper to Mr. Kiagman, from Washington, who 
was areporter there for many years, and a com- 
petentman. He purchased the paper, renewed 
it entirely, bought new presses, new type, and 
brought to it far greater ability than had ever 
been devoted to it before. Notwithstanding 
that improvement in the paper, people had be- 
come so habituated to the peculiar manner in 
which it was conducted by Mr. Minns that its 
patronage actually fell off under superior man- 
agement so far as to induce its proprietor to 
merge it in the Sentinel. The latter was finally 
united with the Gazette, under the proprietor- 
ship of Messrs. Beals & Co.: the Gazette ended 
its career about the year 1836. All of its late 
owners are dead except Mr. Adams, who went 
with the Sentinel to the Gazette. Nor should I 
forget to mention the Boston Daily Courier, and 
its able and brilliant editor, Mr. Buckingham. 
This is discontinued as a daily journal, but ap- 
pears as a weekly with undiminished reputation. 
I mention these unpremeditated facts as they 
rapidly pass through my mind, to show the mu- 
tation of the Boston press for the past forty 
years. It has been remarkable and peculiar. 
The original proprietors of the Jalladium, 
Messrs. Young and Minns, are dead, as are 
Major Russell, of the Sentinel; Mr. Hale, of 
the Advertiser; Mr. Clapp, of the Saturday 
Evehing Gazette; Col. Rogers, of the Boston 
Journal; Mr. Buckingham, of the Courter; Mr. 
Walter, the accomplished founder of the 7ran- 
script, Mr. Wentworth, one of its original pub- 
lishers, and Mr. Haskell, its late editor; also, 
Mr. Porter, of the 7raveller, and Mr. Haughton 
and Major Eastburn, of the Atlas (not now 
published), have gone; and, gentlemen, I am 
lett almost alone antong the associates I joined 
when I was a young man and commenced busi- 
ness. Itis melancholy, this retrospect, to see 
how few of my old editorial brethren are left; 
and, although the cheery presence of my young 
friends here is very encouraging, I have only 
to say to them that, in reviewing the past and 
in reccollecting the course of their predeces- 
sors, they have a bright example in those who 
have left us; and, if they are true to their duty 
and emulate the careers of those who have gone 
before them, I trust they will leave a memory 
as dearly to be cherished and as sacred as those 
who have passed away. 





CORRKRESPONDENUVE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasninaton, D. C., Nov. 19, 1874. 
BANKS’S “GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 

What an egregious mistake was that in Gen. 
Banks, at the ratification, to announce himself 
as a no-party man from this time forward for- 
ever. 1 think Boutwell was to blame for it, as 
he had been figuring up a reduction of the Re- 
publican majority in the next House to ten, and 
Banks relied upon that calculation as correct. 
As there are always ina Republican House more 
than ten members floating about loose the cliance 
to form a balance of power combination in the 
election of Speaker presented, under Boutwell’s 
estimate, the finest chance for the development 
of a no-party man, having the necessary graces 
to adorn the Speaker’s chair, that mortal could 
desire; and I greatly fear that our Senator is 
responsible for leading the Waltham statesman 
As the Dem- 
ocrats will have a clear majority of fifty over 
and above all, speckled, and striped, and fishy, 
they will regard a no-party man as about the 


into the bog which environs him. 


most worthless lumber that could be picked up. 
The Democrats are by no means hard pushed 
for good timber adapted to the Speakership. 
Kerr of Indiana is a man of tine presence, good 
voice, ability, and has had much experience in 
the House. Fernando Wood is good wood for 
the chair in many respects. He is able, digni- 
fied, and sure to belong to the party as long as 
it survives. ‘This is a vital point, for in an 


of eattle to take a load along. It don’t matter 
measures are, Wood is there, and always there. 
Walker of Virginia, too, isas handsomeas Banks, 
and can get on or off a hobby with as great 


Then 
there is the State of Pennsylvania, which will 


celerity and less damage to his uniform. 


never allow a Speakership to go to a Republican 
State while she has such men as Randall and 
| Heister Clymer. Banks ccrtainly made a faux 
| pas, but, then, it wont hurt him permanently. 
Nothing can do that; but it will be a temporary 








disappointment to him, and compel him to wait 
jagain. On the whole it looks as though the 
| half-and-half men fared worse in the election 
thananybody. Just before election there seemed 
| to be a demand for that sort, and a prospect that 


| they might hold the key to the situation; but now 
| their power is utterly gone, and they can neither 
| help or hinder. They are of about the same 
consequence as the Cow-boys of the revolution 
jin their day. They are too bad for the Repub- 
| licans, unless they repent, and not bad enough 





| for the other side, who want an unadulterated 


emergency no-party men are the poorest kind | 


what direction the party is going, nor whit its | 





amateurs. The recitations by Mrs. Allen Rn- 
therford, Miss A. D. Ware, and Miss Annie S. 
Story, the two latter formerly of Massachu- 
| setts, were justly applauded and encored. Dr. 
| Cox gave the oration, which was too elaborate 
| for the taste of the audience. He attempted ~ 

| do justice to the fame of Mr. Schiller, but the 
company thought that the poet had taken pretty 
good care of his own fame and needed not the 
prolonged essay of the kind and well-intended 
doctor. 

HOUSES FOR SALE. 

Some of the Republican Senators, who too 
kindly to Washington life and boughtfine houses 
and dispensed a generous hospitality in the hal- 
eyon days of big Republican ‘majorities, have 
their splendid establishments now in the market, 
Among these are the mansions of Buckingham of 
Ct., and Sprague of R. I. The Sprague house, 
at the corner of E and Sixth, is an object of 


more interest than must houses, for it waf the 
home of Mr. Chase during nearly all the time 
that he was actively nursing the hope of the 
presidency; it was the home at the same time of 
another wan with presidential aspirations of the 
strongest kind, a circumstance that has probably 
happened before in our history ; and it was also 
the home of one of the most beautiful and am- 
bitious women of the day, who fancied that she 
had two good chances of becoming mistress of 
the White House—one through the prospects of 
her father, and the other through those of her 
husband. She has missed both; but the White 
House itself may have gone a deal farther and 
fared worse. Fora beauty that was serene, and 
for manners that were charming, Kate Chase had 
few superiors, and we are all sorry for her dis- 
appointments. 
have been!” 

that will not sell very readily, as it cost so much 
that few in these times could buy it. Minister 
Schenck still owns a 840,000 mansion on Four- 


Stewart of Nevada has a house 


teenth street, and Pomeroy one on K street. 
Jones of Nevada has the house which Stanton 
died in on K, and John one 
near-by on the same street. Harlan has sold 
his to George Bancroft, who will make his home 


Sherman owns 


in Washington hereafter. The house so long 


vecupied by Gen. Butler, on I street, has b A 
turned into a hotel. Butler’s new house on 
Capitol Hill has a grand location, and is to be 


one of the best in the city. CapmMus. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Mr. James Cheever, a prominent citizen and 
ja strong Democrat in the olden time, died Sun- 
| day evening at the age of seventy-five years. 
He was formerly a member of the Senate, and 
also of the Board of Aldermen. He retired 
from active business several years ago. 
; They are at it again in Arkansas, Little Rock 
| being as before the scene of operations, and the 
“Generals” and ‘ Colonels” who cavorted about 
at the head of their motley commands last spring 
are again setting the battle in array. ‘The North- 
ern public cares very little ‘*who licks,” as the 
boys say. 

New York has really adopted the amendments 


proposed to the constitution. ‘These were framed 





by a non-partisan, impartial commission, and, 
| having passed the ordeal of two successive Leg- 
| islatures, are now to be proclaimed as a part of 
| the constitution of the State. 


They were framed 
| to secure economy and prevent legislative  bri- 
| bery. 

The funeral of the late Daniel N. Haskell, 
ot the Transcript, oce®¥ed at the Hollis street 
church, Monday morning. There was a large 
| attendance of friends, and a beautiful display ot 
flowers. Addresses were delivered by Prot. C 
Il. Geo. L. Chaney. The 
remains were taken to Newburyport, where 
they were interred. 


Leonard and Rey. 


There will be no solid peace at the South till 
this war generation of Southern whites is in its 
grave. New Orleans attests this; so do the 
Carolinas. Man's treatment of woman marks 
everywhere the level of civilization. _Woman’s 
| mood is the surest test of the present and proph- 
| ecy of the near future. Southern women ly 
never accepted defeat. They ostracise all North- 
| erner:, though the South depends for reconstruc- 
j tion on Northern men and capital. While such 
ostracism lasts, therefore, only adventurers will 
zou South.— Wendell Phillips. 





James F. Almy, a successful dry-goods inan, 
with two associates in the land speculating in- 
terest, of Salem, have offered that city a park of 
seventeen acres in the south part of the city. 
It is a pretty track of upland and lowland, and 
contains a pond of water. The only conditions 
accompanying the gift are that it be forthwith 
fenced, and that not less than $2000 per year 
shall be expended in grading and building a 





jarticle. That they will be squelched perma- 
| nently, until after the next presidential cam- | 
| paign, is a fact already recognized by the shrewd | 
| Chicago 7'ribune, which has resumed its con- | 
science again, and will make a new effort to stop 
| playing scavenger for the Democratic party. | 
| Mr. Medill has announced the discovery that | 


| M - | 
}one of two parties always governs, and tlie ef- | 


fective work and the life of independent organi- | 


The satanic in politics gets along fast | 


aging. 
enough without any assistance from the other | 
side. } 
A “FIRE-BUG.” 


| Last winter the office of Geo. W. Dyer, Esq,, | 


It was u great mystery. The office boy disap- | 





peared at the same time—a bright lad who had | 


of the respectable lawyers of the city. The | 


driveway around it. 


A San Francisco “independent” journal, has 
an elaborate editorial in which Vice President 
Wilson is charged with placing two Senators on 
a committee to propitiate a large interest. As 
the Vice President has nothing whatever to de 
with the appointment of committees, all the 
Senate committees being elected by the Senate, 


great fire, we can dwell upon the course of the ' zations is very ephemeral, as it usually is dam- j this charge is simply a specimen of malicious 


ignorance. But it is the business of “inde 


pendent journalism” to do such things. 

A petition is being circulated on the line ot 
the Boston and Albany railroad for a cheap 
morning and evening train as provided by law. 


all dependence upon charity from abroad, all | Wasseton fire, and many valuable papers burned. | The signatures of two hundred are required in 


order to compel the railroad company to furnish 
the train, and the petitioners must subscribe for 


soon be obtained. The Eastern Railroad train, 
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Huntington finely says: “If it is a splendid dignity. A man with such a career behind him unaccountable absence of this boy was the only | whicit was put on in doubt and with some oppo- 









John Stuart Mill’s posthumous boak on. re- 
ligion has already appeared im England, and 
will soon be reproduced in this country by Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., who propose to add an essay by 
Mr. Mill on the Life and Writings of Berkeley, 
not because it bears any close relation to the 
three other essays in the volume, but it has not 
been included in any of the volumes. hitherto 
collected of Mr. Mill's ‘‘Dissertations and Dis- 
little 


cussions.” “The book is awaited with no 
eagerness. 

Frances Power Cobbe has nearly ready for 
publication, in England, a series of essays on 
**The Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and | 
Here.” | 
Mill's new work on religion. 


The preface will review John Stuart | 

: | 
Will not some | 
one of our publishers do us fine service by is- | 
| 


suing an American edition? Miss Cobbe is un- 


the thoughtful of} 


living writers, and ought to have a large eon- | 


quc stionably one of most 


stituency of readers ir this country, as she 


would have if people generally knew how very 


good her books are. 


Gail Hamilton has some “Nursery Noonings” | 
printing tor the edification of the youthtal pub- 
lie. deal of 
answer for, and though she 


She has a great brightness to 


sometimes is per- 


mitted to talk otherwise, generally her bright 


things are wise things also. ‘he word pungent 


seems to have been made to describe her stvle | 


when she is holding up some time-honored non- 


sense to the ridicule of the universe. But when 
talking to, or of, little folks she is a dear good 
aunt who believes in their having as comfort- 
able a time as they can, and does her best to 
secure it for them. 

If a million people will subseribe for Old and 
New, and read Mr. Hale's stories, and follow 
their good hints, the country will within a| 
twelvemonth enter on its golden age, savs the | 
Boston correspondent of the Cincinnati f< 
This and practical. | 
Subscribers will get the worth of their money, 


i- 


mercial. seems simple 
any way, and the experiment is worth trving, 
adds the Transcript. Now, if there was only 
& proper enforcement act, to make people ai 
what is best for themselves and good all round, 
Old and New would soon have the million sub- | 


scribers it richly deserves. 


The heliotype process reproduces engravings 


with so great success that books illustrated with 
heliotypes naturally appear among the promises | 


Of these are 
William Blake's remarkable illustrations of the 
book of Job, to which Charies Eliot Norton will 
furnish a biographical sketch of Blake and de- | 


for the coming holiday season. 
} 


scriptions of the pictures. Other heliotype vot-| 


umes will oontain the celebrated Raphael pic-/| the pulpit has not anly a right, but a duty, to ! sity. 


| masterpiece of clearness, condensation, and for 


| to learn. 


| work. 


os go heat paamveiigialcetomtpuicaei Sah aS 


service to men to wake the way of duty look 
to them as the way of joy, to clothe the common 
drudgeries of obedience in garments of Leauty, 
to render household routine sacred, and self- 
sacrifice attractive, then no ordinary honor be- 
longs to these ‘Memorials of a Quiet Life.’...... 
The special office of this work, therefore, is 
that it leads us into one of the most refined and 
cultured and lovely of those English homes; 
ahome trom which, as if by some wonderful 
breath from Heaven, almost everything that is 
not hallowed and generous seems to have been 





, 


purged away.’ 

In certain lines of literary labor Mr. W. A. 
Wheeler, who recently died, was probably with- 
out a peer, at least in this country. His ‘*Dic- 
tionary of the Noted Names of Fiction” is: a 


telling precisely what one who refers to it wishes 
The **Dickens Dictionary” owes much 
of what is best in it (and in its unique way it is 
athoroughly admirable and serviceable volume) 
to Mr. Wheeler's fine judgment and genius for 
such work. He had in preparation a book, 
which he proposed to call ‘‘Who Wrote It?” 
—a sort of dictionary of authors, 





giving the | 
authorship of stories, poems, essays, speeches, | 


ete., that have sufficient fame to entitle them to 
a place insuch a list. He designed also a dic- | 
tionary of reterence for Shakespeare literature, 
and those who know him and his aptitude for 

the enterprise will most deeply regret that hed 
was not spared to achieve so honorable and ex- | 
cellent a purpose. Of course, he was poor, like | 
Agassiz; he was too much engaged in his work | 
If, however, the hundreds of | 


to make money. 


) thousands who would find his **Dictionary of | 


Fiction” a most valuable and charming book of 
reterence would just buy it, his family would 


receive the proper and now very acceptable re- 


ward of Mr. Wheeler's every-way admirable 





Rev. W. J. Petter of New Bedford | 

be ~ = > . ” | 

on “Lessons from the Election. } 

eo | 

DISCOURSE TO THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CON- | 
GBEGATIONAL SQCIETY. 

Sinee the civil war closed, and with it the end} 
of the discussion of the great anti-slavery ques- 
tion, the American pulpit has had respite from 
the charge of preaching politics. But so Jong | 
as one of the practical ends of religion is jus- | 
tice, ministers need make no apology for bring- 
ing politics into the pulpit. Questions of forms 
and methods, of expediency and the ordinary | 
business of goverumenég, may be left to other} 
hands, only bespeaking for them the application | 
of the moral law. But of the higher questions 
the principles which concern good government, 


{ 
| 
; 
j 


the people have written over it ‘Wanting!” 
Whether the new party will do better at once is 
doubtful; the people mean to try the experi- 
ment. 

There are many men, even in the defeated 
party, who welcome the downfall of intriguers 
as a victory, and see in it no defeat. The yan- 
quished must heed the lesson that the party has 
carried too large a load of corrupt men and 
measures. Among the causes of its downfall, 
it is undeniable, were the Credit Mobilier eXxpos- 
ures, the Jayne and Sanborn contracts, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia frauds, and the presence jn 
the party of men whose garments are stained 
with venality and perjury. The leading men 
who gave the Republican party its earnestness 
of purpose have passed away. They have gone 
down into the grave or are driven into political 
retirement. In their places are a set of men, 
raised up by the war, who served well enough 





Orders of all kinds were tumbled in, calling for 
the committee to investigate the length, depth 
and purity of all the various streams and ponds 
in this part of the Commonwealth. 
was one order disposed of than another was 


No sooner 


ready. Speeches were made to the galleries tu 
kill time; charges of fraud and jobs have been 
uttered connected with this Sudbury scheme, in 
the council chamber—charges as false as they 
are wicked and malicious, thrown out to preju- 
dice the public against the scheme, and, if pos- 
sible, bring its advocates into discredit in and 
outside the city hall. Such has been the filibus- 
tering to stave off any action upon this question. 
The latter faction —in the city council — are 
wholly responsible for the delay in reaching and 





in their places, but who look upon intrigue as 
statesmanship, and whose chief aim is office seek- | 
ing. The election means a revolt of the people | 
against such men, though perhaps its full mean- | 
ing is not plain even to them. 
Will the party coming into power escape this | 
evil? That depends upon the people more than 
upon the politicians. The people have power 
to hold the politicians to a high standard of hon- | 
esty. Itwillrequire much careful thought, great | 
earnestness of purpose, and true devotion to | 
country to perfect the party of the future. On 
what principles must the party of the future 
stand? 
the basis of the amendments to the constitution, 
which came as the result of the war, because 
only then éan it effectually apply its hand to the 
political duties of the present. It must keep 
the national honor untarnished with the nation’s 
creditors, and pay its honest debts like an hon- 
est man. It must announce a policy of return 
to specie payments as soon as possible. It must 
take up the civil-service reform and execute it 
in actual practice. It must set its face like a 
flint against the corruptionist. It must keep the 


best men in the public service, and leave oftice- | 


seekers athome. It must check the tendency to 
centralization in the government, while at the 
same time it shows a national administration able 
solidly to protect the negro in the rights guar- 
anteed to him and establish the nation firmly 
on the doctrine of right. Shallwe find a leader 


forthe new crusade? Let us not put into train- 
‘ing for it any man before the hour arrives. 


There comes to us the memory of our great and 
incorruptible Senator, who, in dying, brought the 


i whole nation, of all parties, around his bier in 


grateful adoration. Were he alive he would be 


{the natural leader of the new party of the new 


time. He cannot lead us, but let the memory 
of his incorruptible character, his convictions 
of truth and duty, inspire our hearts, quicken 
our consciences; quicken the consciences of the 
American people, so that the people shali lead 
the nation and establish fuily the guarantees of 


justice, liberty and happiness for all citizens in 
t 


he future of our country! 





Disraeli beat Ralph Waldo Emerson, in the 


’{ election to the rectorship for Glasgow Univer 


deciding the water supply, and therefore respon- 
sible for the alarming condition the city of Bos- 


ton is to-day in. A water-famine is at its very | 
doors. 





Use and Abuse. 


Inthe ‘‘Third Annual Report of the State 


Beard of Health of Massachusetts,” Dr. Bow- 


It must take an irrevocable stand on | 





ditch presented a valuable report on the use and 
| abuse of stimulants. Enthusiastic in the lee- 
| ture-room, and a thorough searcher for the hid- 
/ den causes of consumption, he has now in this 
report, and from extensive correspondence, in- 
| dicated a “cosmic view” of the “use and abuse 
| of stimulants.” Pity it could not have a wider 
| circulation among the people of a State in which 
| prohibition and license yearly struggle for su- 
|premacy! It might not change many hundreds 
‘of votes, but it certainly could give many votes 
a more intelligent casting. 
To “thirty-three resident American anbassa- 
! dors and one hundred and thirty-two consuls,” 
besides friends and others, he sent inquiries 
|about “the nature and character of the stimu- 
lants used” in different countries, with the ef- 
| fects of ‘indulgence on the health and prosper- 
lity of the people’; also ‘the relative amount of 
‘intoxication in said countries compared with 
/ that known by such correspondents to exist in 
‘the United States.” His answers are from 
twenty-eight places in Europe, and twenty-one 
in Asia, Africa, South America, Canada, West 
Indies, Islands of the Atlantic, Sandwich Is- 
‘lands, Malta, Anstralia. 
He finds this ‘‘general law” shadowed forth : 


‘‘Intemperance prevails the world over, but is | 


very rare at the equator. The tendency in- 
creases according to latitade, becoming more 
frequent, ai] more brutal and disastrous in its 
effects on man and seciety, as we approach the 
northern regions.” ‘ 
‘The sub-heads of the report will occupy but 


of any of the donated volumes from the pen of 
Mr. Davis was the Rev. 
(Catholic]. The voting that ensued showed 
rather a mixed state of things. Some of Mr. 
Davis's books were admitted and others reject- 
One volume of the “Great Harmonia” was 


Father Corcoran 


ed. 
accepted, and the other volumes were laid upon 
the table for further action. The gentlemen of 


times. 
ture or wide literary acquaintance; he had strong 


must be placed among the great editors of the 


Mr. Haskell was not favored with cul- 


prejudices, and at times a merciless and unjusti- 
fiable sarcasm; but he had also warm friend- | ‘he fire, but could give no reason only that he 
ships, a quick insight into the public needs, un- | 
erring tact, the power to draw assistants and co- 





the board should bear in mind that they are 


laying down a dangerous principle in attempt- 


ing to exclude buoks on the ground of heretical | 
opinions in religious and social matters. — By- | ‘ 
and-bye there may be a ‘‘majority” who will be | 
disposed to exclude Catholic books or Unitarian | 
books. The vote that now excludes John Stu- 
art Mill or A. J. Davis may, next year, exclude | 
the Catholic World or Channing’s works. So 
long as books are written with decency and abil- 
ity, and with a sincere purpose of arriving at 
the truth, there should be no question of admit- 
ting them. The minute we allow religious 
prejudices to interfere to exclude a book, that 
admit a disorganizing principle 


minute we 


which must render a public library worthless as | 








a fair repository of books giving the pros and | 
cons on all controverted questions affecting hu- 
man welfare. It is surprising that in a town as 
wide awake and progressive as Hyde Park 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| such suggestions as these should ever be needed 
| a . " . 
'in reference to the action of its local authori- 
| ties. 

| kere Oe 
Tue ‘May Cotiecrion ” 


op ANTI-SLAVERY 
}uel May, and Gerrit Smith, have issued a cir- 
cular in which they say they have learned with 
much satisfaction that the valuable library of 
| books and pamphlets relating to Slavery and the 
Anti-Slavery movement in the United States, 
which was bequeathed to Cornell University by 
the late Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, has been 
j made the nucleus of a collection of works on 
this subject, to be designated the ‘‘May Collec- 
tion,” in honor of its beloved and lamented 
founder. The collection has already received 
important accessions from the private libraries 
of friends in this country and in Great Britain, 
but it lacks many publications on the subject 
during the last forty years which are now cut of 
print and to be found only in the possession ofa 
tew private individuals. It is especially defi- 
cient inthe anti-slavery publications which ema- 
nated from Philadelphia, and it also lacks a file 
of the Liberator and other anti-slavery journals, 
the early volumes of which are now very diffi- 
cult to obtain. Regarding it of great import- 
ance that the literature of the Anti-Slavery | 


urday last. 


| Documents.— Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, Sam- | 


operators in his purposes to his side, and the 
dominant quality of service to the community. 
The loss of such a man, therefore, is a general 


Jeprivation, and hence the universality of the 


regret that is felt at his premature death. 


Tue Epirors or Bosron Firry Years Aco. 


| The newspaper men of this city properly noted 
the death of Mr. Haskell of the Zransertpt by 
a gathering and passage of resolutions on Sat- 


Col. Greene, of the Post, the sen- 
ior editor of the city, made very appropriate | 
though somewhat sad, and yet wholly interest- | 
ing, remarks on the changes in editorial life | 
which his experience has known in Boston, | 
which we cannot refrain from presenting in 


tull :-— 
I wil! simply say that my acquaintance with | 
Mr. Haskell has been very extensive. I knew 
/ him familiarly before he was connected with the | 
press, when he was engaged in mercantile 
| pursuits. The acquaintance continued after his 
association with the Transcript, and has been 
fone of undiminished friendship and agreeable | 
| cooperation ever since IT have known him. He 
| was a man, we might say, of somewhat peculiar 
temperament, but his faults leaned to virtue’s 
side. He was always cecided and prompt and 
energetic—a faithful friend and a bold adviser. 
The vicissitudes of the press since [ have been 
} attached to the profession in the city of Boston 
‘have been very great. When I came here, in 
1822, the principal papers were the Daily Ad- 
rertiser, the Boston Patriot, the New England 
Palladium, the Boston Sentinel and the Boston 
| Gazette. The Daily Advertiser at that time, I 
think, had a circulation of about two thousand, 
and it was considered very large indeed. The | 


i wards of thirteen hundred subscribers. The Sea- 
tinel was a semi-weekly, the Palladium 4 semi- 
weekly, and the Gazette a semi-weekly, and be- 


ing published on alternate days, those who took , first passer. 
secutive ejaculations, jerked out with a motian 


|the three of course had a daily paper. The 
Daily Advertiser has passed through various | 
stages of proprietorship, but it has always main- 
tained its high standard as a paper of integrity, 
intelligence and influence up tu this day. The 
Patriot was merged in the Daily Advertiser. 
The Sentinel, which was conducted by Major 
Russell, was a leading paper in the Common- ; 
wealth of Massachusetts, perbaps next to the 
Daily Advertiser, and not inferior to it in in- 
fluence. The Palladtum was also a very success- 
ful paper, anda lucrative one. The Gazette was 
a prosperous paper, and the proprietors accumu- 
lated a handsome fortune out of it. All those 


still lingers on the curbstone and holds forth 
with considerable vigor of voice. 
| Patriot was its rival in circulation, and had up- | a suitable spot, dumps his well-worn satchel on 
the ground at his feet, takes off his hat, takes 


of the body like a person in the act of aperating 
a pump, and the words gurgle fram his mouth |t 
as water escapes frum the snout of a pump. I | 
| never fully comprebended the significance of the 
term ‘spouting,’ as applied to oratory, until I 
heard this man and saw how perfectly mechani- | 
eal orating can be made. 


| circumstance that excited suspicion against the | 


lad. A search was instituted, but he could not | 


| be found. After several days he came back of 
| his own accord and confessed that he had set | 


} 
| 


couldn’t help it. Mr. Dyer was of opinion then | 
that the boy should be sent to some place where | 
he could not commit further mischief, but his pa- | 
rents were not willing. Later discoveries, how- | 
ever, made it apparent that something must be | 
done, and in the summer he was sent to Wor- | 
cester, Mass., for treatment. The first night | 
, after his arrival at Worcester he set fire to =) 
school-house, which was burned, whereupon he 
Ilis case seems 


was arrested and put in jail. 

to me much like that of the Pomeroy boy, only | 

| he takes to incendiarism instead cf murder. | 
DROUGHT. 

In consequence of the long-continued drought | 
in this region the marshes have become dry, 
and have been abandoned by the usual game of | 
the season, so that the sport of the hunter has 
been spoiled, though the weather has all along) 
been alluring, Two treasury clerks who had 
cut short their summer vacation for the purpose | 
of having a hunt were out three days and sh 


sition from the director has proved popular 
and profitable. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue will 
suggest very little new legislation affecting in- 
ternal reveaue affairs, the main point which hi 
will ask Congress to act upon being certain 
amendments to the internal revenue laws de 
fining more clearly the rules under the law by 
which the internal revenue bureau is governed 
In reference to the subject of changing the te- 


| on whiskey and tobacco, there is no probabili * ’ 


that that tax will be increased or changed 
any way whatever. 


The Republic, a new, self-constituted admin- 
istration organ in New York city, said, a few 
cays after the election, that the Prosident would 
take his revenge for the defeat of his party at 
the polls in going over to the inflationists. The 


| Story excited a little temporary uneasiness in 
| financial circles; but it was speedily contra- 


licted upon authority which dispelled all doubt 


| Gen. Grant adheres to his “hard money” views, 
and will no doubt urge them again upon the at- 
| tention of Congress in his next messave. 


At San Francisco, the other day, upon the new 


. . . ' Jae} 4 . > 4” > . 7 s 
nothing but a couple of gray squirrels and a) Pacific hotel, the lathers struck for higher pay, 
rabbit, which the opinion was that it didn’t pay. when the contractors, not assenting, conceived 


MISSIONARY WORK. jt 


he idea of having this work done by boys. 


Street preaching in this city, which was com- Within a few days about a hundred and fifty 
menced two or three years ago, has proved as , youngsters were nailing on laths, under the di- 


much of a failure as snipe shooting. People | 


will not stand out in the cold wind, nor in the} 


| rection of experienced men. 


The results were 


as follows: work done well and cheaply; boys 


hot sun, nor again in the flying dust, to hear | Kept out of mischief, taught to work and enab- 


the gospel expounded. When we consider that | 


even the cushioned pews of churches are not 
filied, it is strange that any should have imag- 
ined that a mere noise in the street could draw; 
but so it was. 


One venerable colored divine 


He approaches 


mn a text, and Cummences to discourse to the 
His sermons are a series of con- 





SCHILLER’S BIRTH-DAY 


was celebrated on Tuesday evening in the 


Unitaziaa church, by appropriate exercises of | Sargent’s partors, Monday forenoon, at the 


a hard time of it in Spain. 
have been unfortunate of late, rahied their for- 
ces and laid siege, a few days ago, after some 
temporary successes, to Irun, a seacoast town 
of 2500 inhabitants, close to the French fron$ 
tier, 


ed to contribute to their own support; certain 


disappointed workmen disgusted, and employers 
} and employed learning that in at least one detail 
of building men had heretofore been paid for 
doing boys’ work. 


Che ‘‘pretender,” Don Carlist, seems to have 


His followers, who 


Hlere they were attacked by the govern- 


ment troops and driven off into the mountains— 


hey retreated, carrying their guns with them. 


| Some hundreds were killed on both sides. The 
government troops are pursuing the retreatip< 
Carlists and burning the houses of sympathizers. 
Of course this means wholesale destruction af- 
ter the Spanish code. 
to in Paris as a lost cause. 


Carlism is now referred 


An unusually large company gathered in Mr- 


| movement both in this country and Great Brit | three papers have ceased to exist. Messrs.! music, poems, recitations, and an oration, all by! second meeting of the Radical club for this sea- 
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son. Besides those who usually attend these 
meetings there were present several distin- 
guished visitors from other cities. Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh had a prominent place; while at one 
of the doorways Mark Twain quietly contem- 
plated the scene. Professor E. S. Morse, of 
Bowdoin College, delivered a lecture the aim 
of which was to exhibit certain testimony to 
the truth of the theory of evolution discovered 
in the skeleton structure of birds, reptiles and 
man. The professor used the blackboard and 
crayon to illustrate his points in a way that af- 
forded much satisfaction. 

Mr. William R. Stacy, who died in this city 
on Saturday, at the age of seventy-four, was 
one of the first and most active workers in the 
Washingtonian movement, and when the order 
of the Sons of Temperance was inaugurated he 
was among the first to join its ranks. He had 
held all the positions of honor in the various 
secret temperarce orders. In early life he was 
a conspicuous military man, captain of a local 
company, and was selected in 1830 by the young 
men of the city to presenta banner to the Poles, 
then struggling for their independence. He was 
a sincere and consistent reformer, of excellent 
judgment and character, and faithful in all his 
trusts. For many years he was a night-officer 
at the Custom-House, and always a Democrat 
of tae progressive school. 

Gov.-elect Tilden of New York is a distin- 
guished lawyer of New York city. He is nota 
fine speaker, but can arzue law points with great 
skill and tenacity, and is very deeply versed in 
legal knowledge. ‘To such a man the affairs of 


namely, the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. It is understood that 
the party will travel eastward as far at least as 
Washington, visiting the principal cities and 
other places of interest. Kalakaua, the King, 
has reigned since early in the present year, when 
he succeeded to the throne left vacant by 
*“*Prince Bill,” in the midst of a row between 
his own supporters and those of Quecn Emma, 
a rival claimant. Since his coronation he has 
conducted the affairs of his kingdom to the sat- 
isfaction of all save his confirmed enemies, and 
has probably more progressive ideas than any 
of his predecessors. A commercial treaty with 
the Islanders is of far more importance to them 
than to us, as neither their imports nor their 
exports have ever, as yet, exceeded two millions 
annually. By far the greater part of this, how- 
ever, is, or should be, direct trade with the 
United States. 

The notorious Billy Wilson, of the Wilson 
Zouave regiment from New York city, has just 
died in New York. He was anative of England, 
but came to New York when a boy, and first 
became known as a prize fighter, and thus put 
himself in the regular line of promotion to the 
office of Alderman of New York, to which dig- 
nity he in due course attained when Fernando 
Wood was Mayor, in 1857. When the war 
broke out he raised his regiment from the 
thieves and roughs of the city, and terrible sto- 
ries were current about them. The Southern 
papers in particular delighted to tell of their 
brutality and ruffianism to illustrate what they 
alleged to be the general character of the Yan- 
kee soldiery. The regiment was sent to Fort 





public life will be entirely new. Tilden is now 
sixty, and has been practising ‘ae in that city ; 
for the past thirty years, but came from the 
country. He had one case which was prelonged 

twenty-four years, and in which the costs were | 


$225,000, of which he received a very large | | 
share. It was a quarrel between two rich coal | 
corporations concerning a contract existing be- 
tween them, and as they were making money | 
rapidiy they were ready to spend enormous sums 
in obtaining their alleged rights. This was the 
most costly suit ever known in that State. 

A long hearing was given by the Street Com- 
missioners, Monday, on the petition of Moses 
Kimball and others to widen Tremont street by 
The sub- 
ject excited a great deal of interest, and the pro- 
posed widening was earnestly opposed by many 
On the other hand, some of the 
It was 
stated that the Metropolitan horse railroad did 
not favor the widening. ‘Tos it seems only a 
question of time. It surely caanot be expected 
that with the growth of ‘‘down-town” business, 


cutting off a portion of the Common. 


old citizens. 
most sugacious business men favored it. 


and the covering of all the back-bay with resi- 
devices, that even the Yommon will be allowed 
to be an obstruction, when, by the widening or 
extension of streets, no light, air or recreation 
need be interfered with; and this latter is wholly 
practicable. 

We have also expressed a desire for a purer, 
wiser, more economical and more just adminis- 
tration of the civil side of the government. We 
have made no denunciation. I have never 
spoken against the President, nor against the 
members of Congress; but in my appeals to the 
people L have said that a more just, economical | 
and wise administration of the government is 
indispensable to secure the objects which we 
Banks. 

The General never denounces ; 
Mates that purer, 
(without which gross culpability must exist) ad- 
ministration Like Dr. Cullis, he 
never begs; he only sugyests his dipper is right- 
Like the Quaker, 





have in view. —(en. 
he only inti- 
more economical 


a wiser, 


needed. 


is 


side up tor contributions. 


too, he never says a man is a liar; but when 
the Governor asks for a talsifier, he says: 
‘William, the chief magistrate desires to con- 
verse with thee.” 


Licut.-Governor-clect Knight, of Easthamp- 
ton. has had a jubilee, too, in his honor, and took 
ahand in explaining the late disaster. In the 
course of his remarks, we are told, Mr. Knight 
alluded to tie past career of the Republican 
and owned that it had fallen into bad 


party, 
and | 


and that there had been blunders 
Iie did not spare Grant, and blamed | 
Congress. He had hoped that a little blood-let- 
ting would work the remedy, but it had come to 
amputation. ‘The political deluge had swept 
down many of his personal friends, and among 
them Mr. Stevens; but nodistrict in the country, 
he was to be better represented than the 
10th Massachusetts. He regretted the defeat of | 
Goy. Talbot, but had heard good things about | 
Mr. Mr. | 
make himself ‘at home” 
whatever betides other men. | 
The “Central Club,” located the Allen 
mansion at the corner of Washington street and | 
Worcester square, and composed of many of | 
the leading citizens of both parties of that vicin- 
ity, gave a grand complimentary banquet, Wed- 


hands, 
corruption. 


said, 





Knight is evidently going to 
at the State House, 


Gaston, 


e in 


nesdav evening, to numerous distinguished gen- 


tlemen and visitors, among them Gov. Talbot, 
Governor-elect Gaston, Congressman Pierce, 


and others. Hon. Samuel D. Crane presided, 


feast was sumptuous. 





Addresses were 
the cloth by the! 
Gov. Gaston, Mr. | 

Edward E. Hale, | 
A. Lane, Oliver 
Comins, and others, anda 
poem S. Mahoney Politics | 
were tabooed, and a most enjoyable season was | 
Phe social element of the club was | 


and the 
atter the removal of 
Palbot, 


Power, 


made 
President, Gov. 
Pierce, Alderman 
Charles G. Greene, 
Linus B. 


James 


Jonathan 
Stevens, 
read by 
realized. 
never more conspicuous than now. 

It is rather early in the day to hear the Dem- 


ocrats talking about reversing the legislation of 


Congress cnacted during the last few vears. 
The New York World—which must now, we | 


an ‘official organ”— | 
informs ‘1s, “as Meetieorge Tick- 
nor Curtis pointed out in his Manhattan Club | 
i large body of unconstitutional 


be regarded as 


however, that, 


suppose, 






letter, there is 
legislation put upon the statute-book by Con- 
gress within the last ten years which must be 
repealed, the action of Con- 
gress must be reversed in that particular.” That | 


this would form an essential part of Democratic 


and for the tuture 


pohey whenever the long-predicted Democratic 


“revival” came, no one has everdoubted. Just 


before clection the 
loudly ‘accepting the results of the 


A 


about war.” 


s soon as they have gained a suceess the pro- 
TAM alte 
Curtis and approved by all the organs. 


} 
a 


is red in the way suggested by Mr. 
Should | 
Democrats win the next presidential elec- 
confidently to the | 


the last ten materially 


tion may expect see 
legislation *‘of 


changed, if their courage be equal to their dis- 


we 
years” 


position. ; 

A New York correspondent says the Century 
Club honored Bryant, while the Arcadian Club 
honored Miss Cushman. 
its pets Lhe Lotus Club has been in the habit 


ot honoring the England when they 


literati ot 


eame hither to lecture, 2 business which is now 


much run down. Lecturing generally has, of 
late, proved unremunerative, and the prospects 
of the season are not encouraging. One reason 
is the frequent disappointments the public has 
been subjected to by interior performance, and 
another is the enormous tecs required by popu- 
lar Phe 
over-run applications 
yet 


lecture-bureags have been 


literary 


favorites. 


with trom men 
to he lists of candidates, 


and women on t 


and there are 
this class desiring to come before the public. 
Only the distinguished few can hope for this, 
and even these will sometimes be 
empty benches. Lecture committees are often 
out of pocket dn the best men, and the demand 
is now tor low prices and more solid talent—the 
basis on which the Smerican lyceum was orig- 


liv founded. 


The ** 


in 


King ot the Cannibal [Sandwich] Isl- 


ands” has arrived at San Francisco, accompa- concerts have enjoyed the honor of presenting | firmly established in the regards of the people; 


nied by Mr. Henry A. Pierce, 


Minister at Honolulu, the two Governors of! 


Mahu and Maui, and certain other dignitaries 


| has held several minor federal offices, which, 


| mannered man.” 


jamin. 


| fourth volume. 


| men's birthday and holiday presents. 


‘are offering lace sets. 


' streets, have a large and attractive list of choice 


‘medal of the Mechanics 


now not less than two hundred of ; 


greeted with | 


Pickens, in the Gulf of Mexico, and remained 
there for some time, but was afterwards broken 
up and the men distributed to other commands 
without having been in any important engage- 
ment. Wilson returned to New York, and was 
j appointed by Governor Seymour to the com- 

mand of the sixty-ninth regiment after the 
death of Colonel Corcoran. Since the war he 


considering his known character and antece- 
dents, is not very creditable to the authority 


which appointed him. But he was ‘fa mild- 


Iiammatt Billings, the distinguished designer 
and architect, has just died in New York city. 
His health had been slowly failing for months. 
His career as an artist began at a very early 
age, and he had produced some reputable work 
before he was seventeen. He began the study 
of architecture, with the design of making ita 
specialty, under the instruction of Asher Ben- 
Several years later he became associ- 
ated with Ammi B. Young (who was engaged in 
superintending the erection ofthe Custom House 
in this city), and furnished many drawings for 
the plan of the interior of the building. About 
this time he began to make his pen-and-ink 
drawings and etchings, which became very pop- 
ular, and which brought him prominently before 
the public. He was also a successful engraver, 
and furnished a very large number of iliustra- 
tions for books, both in this country and Europe. 
His most enduring monuments, however, are to 
be found in the large number of public build- 
ings and churches which he desigued. Of these 
ithe new Odd Fellows’ building on Tremont 
street, the Cathedral Block on Devonshire 
street, the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association’s building on Bedford street, and 
the Methodist Church on Tremont street, may 
be named as illustrations. His most important 
work was the Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth. 
yet unfinished, but which will be carried out 
according to his plans. 





BUSI NE SS SS NO TES. 


Some more pind acini ee books at Ditson’s 


Prang’s chromos — the holiday season ap- 
proaches! 

Warren Richardson, 112 Washington street, 
is a neat and expeditious printer. 

The December Atlantic closes the thirty- 
It was never better than now. 

Give the bovs a Thanksgiving present in the 
shape of a new outfit at Fenno’s, the poetical 
clothier. 

The Nursery can hardly be surpassed for el- 
egance should all the genius extant be devoted 
to it. 

The dressing-gowns and breakfast jackets of 
Hewins & Hollis are just the things for gentle- 


It is nonpareil, as it is. 


Oak Hall’s ‘‘office-sacks” are cheaper than 
no coats at all! We tried one, and it is the ad- 
miration and wonder of all beholders. 

For underwear Cushman & Brooks stand at 
the head of all retail dealers. So, of all ladies’ 
goods—they are No. 1, and sure every time. 

Whitney, Warner & Frost have a thousand 
Marseilles quilts, just from Europe, which they 
are selling at positively unequalled prices for 
lowness. 

Learnard & Hartley, atthe parlor carpet store, 
Friend and Canal streets, sell only perfect car- 
pets as low as anybody else in the city. Capital 
place—worthy men. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are excelling them- 
selves for lowness in the prices at which they 
Fifty cents on a dollar 
is the suggestion of discount! 

The Cathedral Fair, in the new cathedral, on 
Washington street, is a beautiful show, and 
finely adapted for the holiday 
taste and choice articles abound. 


season. Good 


S.S. Pierce & Co., 


at the popular old family- 


goods store, corner of Court and Tremont 


imported cheeses. They will please the most 
exacting palate. 

Messrs. John Vose & Co., at 221 Washington 
street, have anelegant display of stone cameo 
jewelry, than which nothing can be richer, or 
cheaper at these times. See the attractive an- 
nouncement in another column. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. ‘hit the nail on 


names were 
afternoon last. 


judgment as false in principle as it is pernicious 
in effect. The history of the devolopment of 
human progress and civilization is filled with 
instances of the difficulties attendant upon the 
great and novel enterprises, the cumulation of 
which have induced this development. With 
the advantages incident to mature experience 
and high cultivation, failures of apparently stu- 
pendous enterprises have come to be less fre- 
quent than in former times, and successes are 
naturally more to be expected, and excite less 
commendation. In fact, where a great commu- 
nity is comprised of highly-cultured {minds, 
capable of making analyses that are drawn from 
the actual knowledge of the subject under con- 
sideration, the startling revolutions of public 
opinion common to the less advanced ages are 
no longer possible. Great reputations have 
grown and have thriven from the comparative 
ignorance of the great masses who conceded 
the supremacy to the fortunate possessors of a 
higher order of talent. 

The present generation affords few if any ex- 
amples of individual talent rising so far above 
the educated talent by which it is surrounded as 
to gain a supreme position over its surround- 
ings, or a niche by itself in the temple of fame. 
The examples that do exist will be found to 
comprise principally u few comet-like geniuses 
whose position and whose fame are like the 
bright luminary, limited by the accident of 
chance, and endure no more lasting position 
than does the brilliant but evanescent stellar 
of an occasional decade. 

These considerations have been induced by 
the novel and eventful first performance of the 
musical society whose elements give to it a 
prominence that demands exceptional consider- 
tion. These elements are the Apollo Club, and 
a combination of lady vocahists, comparable in 
respect to musical culture and position, with the 
male singers comprising the Apollo Club. The 
notable feature of the performance was Mendels- 
sohn’s music to the ‘‘Walpurgis Night” of 
Goethe. It would be difficult within the brief 
space alloted us to define the causes of the com- 
parative failure of the new society in its first 
performance, that 1s, failure considering the el- 
ements composing the club, and the standard by 
which its performance must be judged. In its 
most superficial aspect, the performance may 
be said to have failed, artistically, fromthe too 
evident appearance of the mechanics of vocal- 
ism in the singing—an appearance probably in- 
duced by insufficient practice or excessive anx- 
iety onthe part of the singers. It is the prov- 
ince of the director to beat time, that of the 
singer to keep it, without making the effort in so 
doing apparent. Inthis performance the eftort 
was almost constantly apparent, and as a result 
shading and coloring were almost totally lacking, 


should object to these being heard. 


if we may be permitted the term. 


either the overture, 
the Prelude, Choral and Fugue of Bach. 
phony, a wail, and lastly a triumphal march. 
Wagner seemed to her like a battle-piece, or a 
struggle as of contending parties. The latter, 
I have been informed, is what the piece, the 
opera, is really intended to represent, a tourna- 
ment of song, in which a great number of mu- 
sicians contended fora prize. 
Beethoven was dignified, solemn and reveren- 
tial. One could but close one’s eyes and listen 
to the smoothly-flowing harmonies. We have 
been in ecstacies over a flute many a time, but 
we thought we never heard one quite so smooth, 
so clear, so touching, as this of Mr. Wehner. 
Whatever others might think was of little mo- 
ment to us; we thought Miss Cranch’s singing 
very charming. We enjoyed itthoroughly. It 
was singing—not screaming--full, rich and clear, 
and swelling in the highest notes. We have 
heard female voices that would rise as high, 
yes, we think higher, than hers, but never one 
that descended so low. In answer to an encore 
sang an English song of the sea, ‘‘The 
which 


she 
skipper’s wife goes down every day,” 
was touching and beautiful. Her manners are 
graceful and unaffected, her dress simple and 
tasteful—two agreeable requisites in a public 
singer, The last on the programme,” ‘Ballet 
Music, Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod, was very 
pleasing, and yet we enjoyed it less than any 
of the others. ¢ 

A WARM WELCOME. 


J. Ge 


In these days of musical successes, when so 
many singers are before the public with the in- 
dorsement of foreign teachers who have ae- 
quired a world-wide reputation, it is gratifying 
to chronicle the advent of still another who has 
recently made her appearance among us. On 
Wednesday evening last, in the hall of the Apollo 
Club, an informal reception was tendered Mon- 
sieur and Madame Goldner of Paris. Monsieur 
G. 
gave us some pieces of his own as well as of 


is a Composer, as well as performer, and 


on the programme of pars 
Meanwhile, we have heard that 
Wagner himself has written to an American 
periodical setting forth his designs with regard 
to a new school of art for Germany, also thank- 
ing the German musicians in Mr. Thomas’s or- 
chestra for introducing his music in America. 
It is difficult to understand why the critics 
To us 
there were beautiful swelling and descending 
passages in the symphonic poem of Listz, now 
a strain of a single voice, and now a war-blast, 
We enjoyed 
it, though truly it did not really to ich the heart 
and stir up the very depths of the soul as did 
Idomeneo, of Mozart, or 
The 
atter piece seemed a magnificent ocean sy m- 


A lady near me said that the Tannhauser of 


The Romanza of 


and Ciscdivovia:<-Misasti crockery, quaint old 
carved and inlaid tables and cabinets, metal 
bas-reliefs, and other relics of the days when 
Spain was in her glory. Some articles in the 
collection once belonged. to noble families who 
in their days of adversity were forced to part 
with their valuables. There are two pictures ip 
the collection. One of these is a small picture 
of the Holy Family, painted on silk stretched 
It had been in the family of the 
and it was only af- 
ter much persuasion that he parted with it. It! 
is regarded as a fine specimen of old Spanish 
art. The drawing is good and the colors are 
refined and delicate. The picture has a pecu- | 
liar mellow, golden hue which adds much to its 
The other picture is a modern water- 
color by Ceslin. it is a Pompeiian scene, very 
nicely finished, and is admirable in its technique. 
It belonged to one of the professors of the art 
school in Granada. 


over wood. 
owner for inany generations 





charm. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH ON THE ‘‘ FRENCH REVO- | 
LUTION.” 
It had in some way got into our head that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was rather phlegmatic, whether from 
some newspaper report, or because we had heard 
that be was inclined to tleshiness, we cannot 
tell. Buta greater mistake could not have been 
entertained, and we were most agreeably sur- 
prised apd charmed with his tiery eloquence as 
we almost breathlessly listened to his brief review 
of that most-exciting and ever-interesting mod- 
ern romance—we think it may be called—the 
French Revolution of 1789. His accentis broad, 
and there were many words and even parts of 
sentences which we could not understand, when 
we almost wished we were nearer the speaker. 
But, then, his voice would fill a hall five times 
the size of Mr. Clarke’s church, and to get too 
near might spoil the general effect, like ap- 
proaching too near a fine picture or a full orches- 
tra. But he is a born orator, almost an actor, 
and the hour there spent would bave been a 


RICH EMBROIDERED 
FRENCH LINE 


Fichus, 
Berthas, 
Lace Collars, 








eft Fifty Cents on a Dollar. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 
WINTER STREET. 


UNDERWEAR, 


Ladies’,Gentlemen’s, Boys’ 
Youth’s and Children’s Un- 
dervests and Giwers | 
Now that we have Cold 


great treat had the discourse been spoken in an 
But portions were very clear. 
ages the sword was 


unknown tongue. 
He said that in the middle 
the only weapon, but at this time another more 
Voltaire used 


novi lt 
powerful had arisen, the pen. 
his pen against the church, not expecting the 
people to hear, but they did hear a little. Mi- 
rabeau fanned the flame of the Revolution with 
his eloguence, but he was no helmsman, his life 
was not great and disinterested. Robespierre 
had some good points, but he was too weak to 
be a leader and his weakness made him cruel. 
His account of 
General, nobles, clergy and third estate, their 


nability to accomplish anything, and his allu- 


the asemblage of the Estates 








What there wasjof color was daubed on in| others; and it is seldom the piano talks as it 
broad patches that made the bare brush and 


canvas all the more evident by the glaring con- 


does under his master fingers. It requires no 
very vivid imagination to understand the lan- 
guage of music as he interprets it tous. But 


the principal feature of the evening was the ex- 


trast. 

The performance of this chorus, therefore, 
established nothing of especial moment, except 
that it has fine component parte not as yet 
brought into artistic excellence. Noone should 
presume to say that “The Cecilia” 
because it sung “The Walpurgis Night” 
boidly mechanical style. It is not probable 
that the Apollo Club sung Mendelssohn’s ‘‘The | go searching down to the depths and bring up 
a throb of sympathetic emotion, are the ones 


quisite rendering of several difficult composi- 
tions, ballads, etc., by Madame Goldner. Her 
style is sweet, and liquid and pure, reaching to 
the heart and finding an echo there, rather than 
such is very 


is a failure 
in a} ofacommanding, majestic method; 


grand and impressive, but soft, sweet tones which 


Voyage” as exquisitely at its first rehearsal as at | 
its concerts, and with the opportunities afforded 
““The Cecilia,” up to the present time, com- 
pared with those afforded the Apollo Club, this 
performance can be considered but as a re- 


whose language the heart loves best, and, as I 
listened to her impassioned tones in the soul 
song, “Love is waking,” it brought back soft, 
sad memories of the sunny past, when but 
hearsal. no tatter now, only her singing is beautiful, and 
Time and space forbid an analysis of the de- 
tails of the performance. The solos may be 
dismissed, in brief, as unsatisfactory, with the 
exception of the baritone solos of Mr. John F. 
Winch. It is only to be regretted that his rare 
natural qualities as a baritone singer should not 


I sincerely hope we may have opportunity to 
listen to her often this coming season. About 
a hundred of our musical edite were present, and 
Mrs. Whit- 
ney, a prime favorite, gave us ‘‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,” and made you wish you were there 
yoursel’, and Mrs. Weston added much by a 
fine rendering of ‘Oh, rest in the Lord.” Alto- 
gether the occasion was most gratifying to all, 
and Monsieur and Madame Goldner may feel 


the evening passed most pleasantly. 


have enjoyed a more exclusive opportunity than 
has been afforded. There are many reasons, 
that call for no explanation here, why ‘The 
Cecilia” labors under disadvantages that it will 
be extremely difficult to overcome. In any work 
requiring orchestral accompaniment it has been 
an added difficulty which is in itself a conspic- 
uous obstacle. A word of the heartiest praise 
to Mr. B. J. Lang for his admirable directing of 
the vocal numbers should not be omitted; nor 
must these comments be interpreted as stric- 
Their ability 


assured of an enviable success in our city. c. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
An unusually gosd programme has been ar- 
ranzed for to-morrow (Sunday) evening. Mr. 
Frank Dwight Denny, favorably known on the 
Boston Theater stage, and since as a reader of 
; . | superior merit, gives some of his best selections, 
tures upon the performers. is 
conceded, their want of practice, as a club of 
mixed voices, and the strangeness of their po- 
sition before the public in their new association, 
sufficiently explain the effects noted in the per- 
Rocker. 


to which is supplemented a concert by a fine 
quartette, consistieg of Mrs. Nettie Wallace, 
Mrs. L. C. Porter, Mr. J. C. Bartlett and Mr. 
A. 11. McKenney, each of whom is an artist in 
his way. 

formance. MR. PETERSILEA’S SCHOOL. 


NEW ENGUANO COMSERYATORY: A concert by pupils of Carlyle Petersilea’s 


Music Hall was packed, as usual, by the} Music School was given in Tremont Temple 
friends of this institution at its quarterly con-|on Monday afternoon. The scholars all did 
on Monday last. The selections were| their best, and Mr. Petersilea may well be 


cert 
choice, and, for the most part, finely rendered. 
The first part opened with a Bach prelude and 
fugue in E-minor for the organ, played by Miss 
Clara Kent, followed by the first movement of 
the Beethoven sonata in B-flat for piano, op. 22, 
played by Miss Joanna Cushing. Then a sweet, 
young voice gave the song by Ganz, entitled 
The singer, Miss Jessie 


proud of them. Especially noticeable was a 
piano solo by Joseph Gendron, a lad of about 
ten or eleven years, who played, for one so 


young, with much strength and ease. 





ART NOTE iS 

CONCERNING BOSTON ARTISTS. 
H. R. Burdick is at Montreal engaged on 
large commission of crayon portraits. 
J. D. Perry has his statuettes of Sumner 
nearly ready for exhibition. They will have a 
great interest, 
Alfred Ordway has been devoting most of his 
time to portraits of late. Ile has a number of 
nice sketches of scenery in North Conway and 
onthe North Shore. At the recent reception 
his room was one of the most attractive in the 


“Sing, sweet bird.” 
Merrill, was invited by the audience to delight 
them afresh by a second effort, but she politely 
declined. Next came the intricate and lovely 
“Caprice, in E-major,” by Mendelssohn, played 
by Miss E. P. Warren. After Rossini’s ‘‘La 
Separazione,” sung by Miss Sarah Johnson, the 
first part was concluded with Chopin’s *‘Scherzo 
in B-flat minor,” interpreted by Miss Minnie E. 
Messenger. ‘The second part was made up of 
an Italian song by Miss Norton, an organ fan- 
tasie by Mr. W. F. Hascall, a chorus by mixed 
voices, a**Caprice in A-flat major” from Joachim 
Rutf, by Miss Welch, and an organ solo of Mr. 
Whiting’s, by Mr. Buckingham, which together 
formed a setting for the noble ‘Kreutzer sonata” 
for piano and violin, by Beethoven, played by 
Miss Abbie E. Erskine and Mr. C, N. Allen. 
All this was deeply enjoyable by such as hap- 
musical neighborhood. 


a 


Studio building. 

W. E. Norton is busy on a large iceberg pic 
ture and a smaller subject, both composed from 
studies made on his summer tour to Europe. 
A score or more of sketches in oil were made 
almost exclusively on the coast of England—at 
Portland, Hastings, Weymouth and the Isle of 
Wight, and one Thames subject. The rough- 
water sketches are exceedingly spirited, and in 
all of them there is a deal of careful and realis- 
tic painting. A couple of startling-looking sub- 
jects are made by the prominent appearance of 


pened in a quiet and 
But one who found himself sandwiched between 
a long row of rollicking, chattering school-girls 





the head” when they say they sell their carpet- 
ings as low as any firm in the United States, 
whatever the announcement, and that they trust | 


Democrats always talk their reputation is a guarantee of their state-| che noted worthy in the moon, became the sub- 


ment. It is, indeed. 


The Herring safes, which rejoice in the 
victories almost daily. 
| burglars or fires; and with the steel, iron and 
Franklinite, they cannot be penetrated by the 
most skillful of operators. 


The Delaware Mutual Safety Insuance Co,. 


like merit. It is one of the first of the Phila- | 
delIphia companies, and its business is intelli- 
gently and vigorousiy consummated. 

The New England Woman's Club have ar- 
ranged for a grand series of lectures at the | 
Meionagn on Wednesday 
o'clock, commencing next 
Howe, Woolson, Livermore and Leonowens, 
and Misses Blake and Mitchell, take part. To- 
day, at half-past one o'clock, the club has 
lunch at its rooms, atter which Mr. Parsons will 
’ read to the ladies his brilliant lecture on “Mich- 
ael Angelo.” 


week. Mesdames 


a 





NOTES. 


SECOND HARVARD SYMPHONY 


MUSIC 





THE CONCERT. 


The presence of a brilliant audience, nearly | 


tilling Music Hall, on Phursday afternoon, evi- 


denced the paramount interest incident to the ; 


offering of a genuine musical novelty. It is a 


long time since the management of the Harvard 


United States | so conspicuous a feature as was offered in the | or to attempt to ¢ 
It tions excited while listening, as all the world rooms of John Vose & Co., 22} Washington | 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, JOHN VOSE & CO.. 


tirst public performance of ‘*The Cecilia.” 
} 


| who cared as much for the grandeurs and deli- 


! 
gold | 
* association, win new | | were chie@y engrossed in discussing the arrivals | 

| 
It is hard to find more | 


| perfectly or safely-made eafes, whether as against | | being entitled to a lively disquisition upon his | 


| 


| 





{ satisfied with his speedy approach and occup: Ae | 


afternoons, at three | 


1s not the province of the critic in the exercise seems to be there to listen. 


behind, and a group of older subjects in front, 
craft with painted or tarred sails over a water 


and against a sky of the farthest possible con- 
trast. Another pleasing effect is a coast view 
of Hastings, with figures of 
against carefully painted rocks and a glimmer 
| of lizht dancing over the the reflection 
| from a sky partially overcast. 


eacies of Bach, Beethoven and Chopin as for 


ladies relieved 


ject of curiously conflicting emotions and ef- 
forts of the brain. These interesting neighbors 








waves, 
in the audience, Mr. This, dr Miss That, each | 
IN GENERAL. 

or her antecedents, precedents, subsequents and | Mr. Joseph John has at Williams & Everett's 
consequents. One buxom lady, with a rare | a new illustration of the opening lines in Gray’s 
complexion, having stood long enough to attract | elegy— 

| the eye of her distant Adonis, is delighted and “The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way,’ 


represented by Col. Wm. V. Hutchins, as/* 
agent, makes the elegant showing of over | tion of the seat she has saved for him. He, | which is marked by the best characteristics of 
Every club must have $2,000,000 assets, and all other particulars of | with becoming gratitude, immediately presents | that artist. The drawingis accurate, and the 
| her with a stiff little trinity of fragrant rose- | coloring perfect. It is a beautiful picture. R. 


it buds with wired stems, which, after duly inhal- | H. Curran & Co., 28 School street, have pub- 


ling, she playfully sorers as a punch for the | ‘Itshed a fac simile of it in lithography, 19 by | 


| unsuspecting neck of a lady friend in front, | 24 inches, which well reproduces its excellences 
who has previously t st incessantly with her} ‘in all save colur, and is meritorious for framing. 


The smaller gallery at the Art Club is occu- 


| through thick-and-thin of the delicious strains | 
| occupying the distant platform. He, the Adonis, ; pied by a collection of water-color sketches by 
| takes up the thread ot their discourse and talks! Mr. T. O. Langerfeldt, who has recently 
{on with great energy and industry. He looks turned from Europe. 
| manly enough to appreciate the value of sileace | of subjects, most ef them being in Germany and 


in such a place, if not for himself for the sake | the Netherlands. 
of possible musical neighbors, but alas! his! for its architectural features; h 
voice is manly, too, and forms a confusing sub- | queer turrets, gables and picturesque excresen- 
It is ees breaking out in unexpected places; noble 


great tow 
| 
! 
| bass for the melting harmonies beyond. 
'in vain to levy at the side of his head a glance | cathedrals, curious street scenes with fantastic | 
severely devouring as the teeth of a South Sea’ houses piled on either side, and perhaps some 
Islander; he is totally oblivious of anything) grand palace or graceful church-tower in the | 
| but the fair hair and bright cheeks of his plump | perspective; picturesque roadside shrines, and 
T. (pretty cottages. There are some admirable 
‘ landscapes and wood interiors. The works will | 
| be on exhibition, free to. the public, from nine 

| o'clock till fuur. 
A collection of Spanish art treasures, full of 


; dulcinal 
THE THOMAS MATINEE. 


It seems almost superfluous to speak in praise 


of these concerts, they are so well known, so 


escribe their effects, the emo-! interest, has been placed on exhibition at the 


But the memory ‘street. The collection belongs to an American 


representing the native and American subjects | of his duty to the pudlie io enact the roles is precious, and we would live the hours over) gentleman of means and taste who resided in | 


of the King. Nominally, the visit is for pleas- | 
ure, but it has besides an official object in view, 


either of an apologist or of an advocate. 


Such | again. 
a basis must inevitably induce a narrowness of ous of belittling both Wagner and Listz, both 


In spite of the critics, who seem desir- | Granada for several years, and improved his | 
‘eisure in gathering rare old jewelry—Movrish 


|}would have made a good citizen. 


There is a great variety | 


The collection is remarkable | 


Weather we shall Com- 
mence our Great Closing 
Out Sale on Monday, Nov. 
23, at Store 


NOS, 33, 35, 37 AND 39 


On Temple Place 


Cushman & Brooks. | 
It 


to the demands for a constitution, were 
measarably amusing. But with what withering 
sarcasm he spoke of king and nobles! no nobles 
n conduct, and the king so weak and stupid that 
but for the grandeur of his death he would have 
been too small to be buried. He spoke of the 
neanness and cruelty of his desertion of his 
graves 


sion 
i 


I 
faithful Swiss guards - 
touchingly scattered a few lcaves—also of the 
memorable flight and capture of the king and his 
family. ‘These cowards run away! Call him 
a king!” But in spite of Mr. Bradlaugh’ 
yuence, and the truthfulness of his arraignment 


on whose he 


s elo- 


; Will be 
and picture of the weakness and cowardice of 
Louis XVI. as king, we felt that he was unjust 
when he said that ‘the would have made a poor 
I In recollecting his virtues as a 


best 





assorted Stock of 
the very best Makes in the! 
| Ditterent grades ot Merino 
peaccful times and under a good government he | T7nderwear to seen in 
But we for- | Boston,and Lower Prices. 


fir> Bradlaugh this one injustice, he who | 


CUSTIMAN & BROOKS, 


HERRING’S: 
NAPES 
il VICTORIOLS 


slough boy.” 
as a husband and father, we feel that Har- 
said that in 


aah, 


riet Martineau was correct when she 


be 
give 
s so keenly alive to the assumption and enor- 
nities of monarchy. Ifow graphically he de- 
scribed the fall of the Bastile, 
were imprisoned for defending the virtue of their 


i 


“where men 





sisters and for mocking the mistress of a noble! 
“With the tower of the Bastile fell more—the 
stones of monarchy.” And how magnificently 
he read that passage from Carlyle on the sub- 
ject! Ifis description of the miserable condi- 
tion of the poor was most touching. Despised, 


despairing, hungry, dying of weakness on the 
street, the women subject to every indignity from 
the nobles, surrounded by traitors both domestic 


i 


ind foreign, what coald be expected from them | 
but excesses; that they would sometimes co 
wrong. Ifis apology was for revolutions; and | 
in closing he alluded to our revolution and free 


institutions, which would be perfect when we | 





had added, what®We have not yet, the fruit of 
pure and unselfish life. eG 
| 
: 2 : | BANKING HOUSE OF LEROY ©. FAIRCHILDS 
Sunday Services. ache SE 
| OVID, N.Y... Nov. 6, IS74. 
BEETHOVEN HALL, 415° Washington street.— 


Messrs. HERRIVGS & FARREL, 
56 & 6O Sudbury Street, 
BOSTON. 


ee ten cents. 


*Musie Hall Society of Spiritualists.” 
a lecturer, sun- 


Mrs. N. L. PALMER, unsurpassed as 
day at 23-4 P.M. Excellent singing. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


2 Winter street, to get fine | 


Gents:---Among the 33 buildings 


Goto GUILD & DELANO, which were burned, recently, was 


Sleeves & Sets. 


! 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Remembered | 
these Goods are their great | 
Specialty, and they have the | 


| 





LACE DEPARTMENT 120 


& Co. 


A. JOB LOT on™ 


| 


} 
| 





| 








Corner of Devonshire and State Streets, 


SCRIP of the Company, 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT, 
MIUMS for the 


t 


of Tax. 





1874. 


t 


DECEM! BER 


NTIC MONTHLY, 


Close ot Thirty-Fourth Volume. | 
Sunday Evening, Nov, 22, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 


Now ready, and for sale everywhere. 
| Grand Concert and Choice Readings, 


| Br Mrs. NETTIE WALLACE, Soprano; Mrs. L. C. 
Ry Hs Contralto; Mr. J.C. BARTLETT, Tenore ; 
j Mr. A - MCKENNEY, Baritone; Mr. W. E. TAY- 
| LOR, P aie and 
MR. FRANK DWIGHT DENNY, READER. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Diison’s and the door. 


| Parker. Meuistial iced 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 








| POETR Y: 


i CADENABLIA. by H.W. ear LOW. 
| Visir OF THE Wrens, by PAUL H. HAYNE. 
LAND AND SEA, by HIRAM RICH, 


And other Poems, 
“FICTION AND NARRATIVE: 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION sby W. D. HOW py - Ss. 
ABOUT A BARKEL OF LARD, by AJAX ’ LA- | 


MON. A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS, by Seon GE 
| CARY EGGLESTON, (The End, and After. 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL: THE 
ScENEAA «»/ CATHEDRAL FAIR, 


Washington Street, 


Open daily from 3 to LO — Admission 
25 cents. nov21 


CONTRAST BETWEEN ENGLISH 
OUR Own, by E, 8. NADAL. 
OLD TREES, by J.S. BAK RY 
yon lp VINEYARD, by N.S. SHALER, 
| SOME RE TS FROM MY SPIRITUAL STUDIES, 
| by ROBERT DAL Ek OWEN, ye 


ErHICcs: 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Largest Music School in the World ! 


Employs only the most eminent instructors, anu 
affords a brilliant list of Free Advantages in addition 
to the regular lessons, withcutextra charge. Tuition 
at the lowest rates. 


OF MONEY-MAKING, by 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. by HENRY S. MACK- 
INTOSH, and Editorial criticism on The Drama. 


CRITICISM: 
: Mi. ALDRICH’S PorrkyY. by EDGAR FAW- 
CETT, and reviews of American and German Lit- 


erature, With criticism on new Music, and interest- 
| Ing papers on Education. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
1857-1875. 


Names of some of the Prominent Writers who will 
contribute Co the next Volume of the Atlantic. 
H.W. LONGFELLOW, C. BRYANT, 
J.R. LOWELL, Oo. W. HOLMES, 
“MARK TWAIN,” 
(Sketches of Missi~sippi River Life, 
it froma Pilot House 
BAYARD TAYLOR, W.D. HOWELLS 
H. JAMES, Jr., T. B. ALDRICH, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
(Sketches of Oriental Life and Travel. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, JOUN FISKE, 
EDWARD ATKINSON, DAVID A. WELLS. 
DR. BROWN-SEQUARD 
is expected to furnish Papers on Medical Science. 


| | 


Winter Term Opens November 23. 
1. TOURJEE, 
Director, Poa ton } Muale Hall. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
154 Tremont Street, 


Winter Term begins MONDAY, Nov. 23d. 
#e7ONLY FOUR PUPILS INA € LASS, 
Instruction is given by the best ‘eachers. Full and 
couplete Study of Reading at Sight, Theory of Music 
and Harmony, free to Pupils. 
Also, DAILY ORGAN P RACTICE, Lectures, Con- 
‘rts, ete. Situations found for competent pupils. 
Rate of tuition as moderate as that of any other first 
Class Music School. 


Send for Circular or apply to 
JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


MUSEUM OF F FINE ARTS. a 


MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


send for Circulars to 


| 
| nove 3st 
| 





us he used to see 


nova oat 





The four depurtments of Literature. Music, Art 
and Education will be titled monthly by vigorous edi- 
torial articles and reviews. BOSTON ATHEN2ZU™M 
The leading Contributors of The Atlantic write for NOW OPEN 
no other Magazine ; : 
pr the managers propose to keep it where it has From ® A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Ways stood, at the head of American literature. ’ 1 
Kaulbact’s Cartoon of the “E r¥ Y ie 
TERMS: Single or specimen numbers. 33 cents s} Fé IRMATION.” we. ete te 
Yearly shbseription, $4.00. ga The Atlantic will Price “, T 5, > 
| be se nt, free of postaye to all subscribers Sor 1875. gtr SOF audmission—Single Tickets, 50 cents; Pack 
ages of tive, gz. tr septe6 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 0, 2», THE GERMANIA BAND, 
(The Riverside Press, Cambridge, ) 
HURD & HOUGHT N, y Grand or Small Orehestra, or Military < wil 
” W ‘4 
hs ON, me ork. continue to furnish music for Concerts, Weddings 
nov. It > 
Balls, Parties. Pairs, Picnics, Parades, Serenades, 


tod all other occasions where fine musie is required. 


New uniforms Uhis season, and the most elegant ever 


1874. 


AGENCY OF THE 


DELAWARE MUTUAL, 


SAFETY INS, COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


seen in Boston 
W. C. NICHOLS, Agent, 
3:33 Court Street. 


DRESSING GOWNS, 
Breakfast Jackets, 


Plain, Rich, and Elaborately Trimmed--- 
An Elegant Assortment, to which we shall 
make constant additions until New Year. 
Many of them are very moderate in price. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS, 


| 
| 
| 


eps Ul 





BosToNn, November 14, 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY 


November 1, 1874, 


V2, 060 95 


Isv4 








aa Ren 5 i ee 
PHILADELPHIA, November 1], Is74. nov2) A . 1 emple I lac tas lt 
The Board of Directors have this day declared ¢ a 
all}©¢ ASH DIVIDEND of TEN PER CENT. on the ¢ Ay rT. y : 
} ITAL STOCK, and SIX PER CENT. interest on the NEW . Be dC 





payable on and after the tst 
free ot Tay. 


CHILGHOOD SONGS. 
They have also declared a SCRIP DIVIDEND bad By Lucy Lakcom. Itmo. Fully illustrated. $2.25. 
on the EARNED PRE- Entirely original and many of them new. yell 
coms temler syinpathy with childhood, anc ne nu- 


SL, IST4. Certiti- 
ates of which will be issued to the parties entitled to | Mereus pretis pictures, make this volume a beautiful 


he same,on and after the Ist December procimo, tree loliday Gift-book, 


THE FLOWER PEOPLE. 


yecember proximo, 


year ending October 


Be No certificate of prosits issued under $25. #B nu the 
Act of Incorporation, “no Certificate shall issue unless " bas ne gt a Th ; te viet p hye hie ben 
Fo Baty ratio , rs t - Tr 4AT '. 
claimed within two years after the declaration of the | 81: Si . , — i deg spe IS 
pep , , ri ; ied nee | ? 
dividend whereof it is evid P A tasteful edition of a bright, ingenious, entertain- 


THOMAS ¢ 
JOSEPH HL. SEAL, 
JAMES TRAQUAIR, 


ly 


| ing book. that young people will tind engaging and 
| healthful 

| 

' 


DIRECTORS: 
. Hawn, SAMUEL RE. STOKES. 
WILLIAM G. BouLTon, 
| EDWARD DARLINGTON, 


TENNYSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 


HENRY P. SLOAN, LH. JONES Brooker. 

JoHN H. CATHERWOOD, | EDWARD LAPOURCADE, ( -“ N E DITION, frou new plates. With the poet's 
N. P. SHORTRIDGE, JAconK RIEGEL, sstecorrection A fine library Tennyson. With 
ANDREW WHEELER, THOMAS STOTESRURY., a ate ut. 2vols. Crownesve. $6.00 

JAMES C.s4AND, Jacon PL JONES, | Simin 

VILLIAM ©. LupWia, JAMES B. M’FARKLAND, , , : 
lHean CRAIG, [SPENCER MILVAINE, | a*e bor sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


Jous dD. 


}¢ 





| 


work done in the jewelry line. { i Be 
ay ie ,our bank. We had in use one of | 

All kinds of FURNITURE, BEDDING and WINDOW | ., ° - ae | 
our large folding- or Safes. It! 

SHADES, at priees for the times, at STEVENS’S, 601 ie 5 ws folding-door Safes. It! 
Washington street. 1, |stood in the fire, which lasted eight 
hours, and we were unable to re- 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street. All deposits made on or before DE- 
CEMBER I-t will draw interest trom that date for all 
full ealendar months they remain in bank. 


move it until the following day, 


GOOD TILINGS, 

Health is the greatest earthly good, 
As some have cause to know, 

Grood water, 
Which makes us thrive and grow; 

Giood business to employ their time, 
Thousands do much enjoy ; 

For wintot it earth’s stained with crime, 
Whieh doth inan’s peace destroy : 

(ood Bors who love to wear good CLOTHES, } 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Can buy good “Suits” at GEORGE FENNO’S, | 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. | 


as before the fire, aside from being 


| discolored by the steam. 


air and wholesome tood, 


produced by the fire-proof compo- 
sition. We cheerfully recommend 
your * Champion” to all. 
Yours, respectfully, 

J. B. paneer: 


novel 


A CARD. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARE THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Ladies, ask your dealers for 
them. A dark line around the sole 


shows where the ehannel is ¢ 


FEET 


shoes. 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL 
Of those” who wear 
No more ragged soles, 
Buy no others. In answer to repeated inquiries From 


hie we Dee he our nemerous friends and 
HAVING WAD SEVERAL . 
years’ experience a pdsition in a lawyer's 
She is a superior copyis and can furnish the 


Address box 75, Cambridge P.O. 


A LADY, 


». desires * Can we buy of your firm as low a ts | 


oflice, 
best of references, 


from any other we beg publicly to 


augey ; : ; j tl gay: We pledge ourselves to sell the 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | 7... grades if CARPETS froin our 
NEW Bank BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., . < ; 
BosToN,— This is the only Savings Bank inthe State’ Jmmense Stock of the Choicest Makes 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full . “ 
The Institu- and Styles tu be foun the mrket, | 


calendar-month they remain in bank. 
0 


tion has a guarantee fund ( — 


press protection of depositor 


for the ex-! 
tm octlt 


at prices as low us those quoted by any | 


firm in 


(D WOMAN'S CLUB LEC- 








when, on opening it, we were pleased | 


The leath-) 
ler covers are affected by the steam | 


to find everything in perfect order, | 





| 
| 
| 


customers, | 


MAMMOTH GARPET STORE, 


TAYLOR, | Joun TH. MicHever, receipt of the price by the publishers, 


a pete bg apow, | ‘ B. ttn —— yur gh 
Hi. FRANK ROBINSON, { Ww e Ss. BISSELL. JAMES R, 0S600D & C0,, 
THOMAS C. HAND, Presiden. jichea RBOSTON It 
HENny LYLBURN, Secretary. F 3 ses 
HENRY BALL, Asst Secretary 
W. H. VINCENT. = 
novel St Trade Mark, Trade Mark. 


IMPORTED CHEESES 


VERILY CHRONOS! 


Are Fac Similes ef good Oil paintings and Water- 
color Drawings. and are the genteelest, most tusty, 
and altoyether best decorations which can be ob- 








tained ata moderate price for Parlor, Sitting-room, 
Library. Study, Dining room, Hall, Nursery or School- 
HILTON, / room. % 
It will be necessary. however, to examine Trade- 
mark and firm name. if you desire to procure 


S. 
C 


the United States, and we trust | 


NEW ENGLAN : mS 
TURES —A Course of Six Lectures will be given at our record is a sufficient geaaniae that | 
the MEIONAON (Lower Tremont Temple) on succes: | @]] gyre goods will be found 
|sive WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o'clock. : ‘ 
| beginning on AS REPRESENTED. 

WEDNESDAY, Novy. 25. 
Mrs. JULIA WARP HOWE. Subject="Is Polite 


Society Polite ah 
| Dec, 2.—Mrs. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON—* The | 
| Wondertul Valley of the Sierras.” 
| Dec. th —Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE—The 
ence.” 


| Miss MARIA MITCHEEL—*1 
| Mr+. ANNA H. LEONOWENS—: 


novel Opposite Adams House. 


STONE CAMEO 


The Planet Jupiter.” 
The River Nile” 


new lecture). 
| Course Tickets 32. Single Tickets 50 cents—for 
sale at Club Room-.3 Tremont place, Loring's, Dit- JEWELRY 
son's. and at the Temple novel 9 





In Great Variety! 


TANSEILLES QUILTS. 


Just received from Europe, 


L000 


| In all grades and qualities—White, Buff. Blue, Pink— 
Marked at Very Low Prices, 


From $25 to $300 Fach, 





All other kinds of Jewelry at Equally 
Low Prices. 








CCESSORS JEWELLERS, 
‘PALMER, JACOBS & CO. 221 Washington Street. 
nov2l 143 Tremont Street. lt. yoyi (Up Stairs.) lt 


LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE! 


| Dr. MARY SAPFORD BLAKE—*Pre-Natal Inf .. 328 & 230 WASHINGTON T., 


re- | 


Sets of Pinsand Ear Drops, 


RSEILLES QUILTS, #inss, from s5 to $75 Each, 


i 


and to aveid the de 
practiced by unscru- 


Chr 
ometimes 


| “Prang’s American mos.” 


CHEDDAR, | Pang amore 


| pulow dealers. 


ROQUEFORTE, eae ga 
DRURYERE, 
PARMEZAN, 


L. PRANG & CO. 
NEUFCHATEL | 
AND DUTCH. 


FINE-ART PUBLISHERS, Boston, Mass. 
hovel It 


‘ST PUBLISHED _ 
PIANO AT HOME, 
A large collection or the best 


Four-hand Pieces for the Piano-Forte. 





P I kK ] X( \ kK \ ( ‘( ) No book is better fitted fur “Home” Musical enter- 
) 4 ) tainments than this. Beginners can play the easier 

ain +e : "7 ducts. Advance dphe ers and teachers need not be 

| told that prite ure with four hands 1s the very best to 


and * certainty. Prictice in the 


| acquire “time 
nothing but a continual pleasure. 


or. Tremont & Court Stx., 
“Piano at Heme 


nov2l Pp . 








250 poyges. full sheet music size. In boards, $2.50; 
| cloth, 83.00; full gilt, 24.00 
FOR j ees | 
For Cuorks: THE Lk ADER. Price, $31.3 
Fot SINGING SCHOOLS: THRE SONG MON ARCH, 
CHOICE STYLES, SS cent 
a \ al { | THE{ EMERSON METHOD 
| FOR REED ORGANS, 
By L. O. EMERSON and W.S. B, MATTHEWs. 
| Easy and progres-ive lessons. scales, studies, vol- 
Souter PRICES, | unturies. interludes, quartets, songs, an other pieces 
jin profusion. All well arranged by skillful hands. 
Prive 22.50 
visit THE | For Caos PERKINS’S ANTHEM BOOK. $1.50. 
For Quakrer CHorns: THOMAS’ QUARTET: 
R250. 


Specimen copies sent postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., re 


novel 


DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
Bowes hue PREECE. ee | THE NURSERY, 


“LRUAMIRDQARTLE) 2522" = 


Superbly Illustrated---Published Monthly. 
nov2l 


147, 149, 151, 153 FRIEND STREET, | 
54, 56, 58, 60 CANAL STREET, 


So. Side Boston & Maine Passenger Depot. 


Subscription price.........-..- $1.50) 
Postage. 10\ $1.60 


| Payable inadvance. A sample number will 


SILK AND WOOL 


—OPFICE SACKS. 


one lot of goods desig- 


Ba New eribers for 1575, who send their money 
NOW. will receive Ue last two numbers of this year 
FREE. Address 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 BROOMFIELD STREET. 


saths 


novel 


DISSOLUTION OF GOPARTNERSHIP. 


It 


We shall offer, to-day, 


nated in our invoice as ‘Office Sacks or House The tirm of ADAMS. T AY LOR & CO., of Boston, 
< PY gs Rares mediate | Ma-=.. and MILLER. STEWART & CO., of Louis. 
Garments” at a price to ensure their im me diat eile: tiy., Has dissolved 6m the thisty- dirst day of 
sale. The garments are made of SILK AND) October, A D 15+. be mutual consent. The busi- 
a nes= of -aid tirm will be continued under the same 
OOL, and are both strong and warm. They | gin name by Messrs. ADAMS & TAYLOR, at the 


whe will also settle all the affairs of said 
2ty nov2i 


WARREN RICHARDSON 
Books, Circulars, 

Pi l\ 1\ Catalogues, Programmes, 

Bill-Heads, Cards, Etc. 

112 in amas: Street, Boston. 


Fame place, 


were designated to take the place of a Cardigan pacers 
partie lip. 


breakfast jacket, or light sack, 


to retail at $2.50 each. 


Jacket—blouse, 
and were made 
We are authorized to name 


$1.00 


as the price at which they will be sold, and at 


one dollar) each 





this price we recommend them to all perchasers. 
We have but forty dozens and there will be no 
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The Graves of a Household. 
THE SUMNER FAMILY. 


The first inquiry of the tourist at Mount Au- 
burn is for the grave of Charles Sumner. Let 
me direct you to the spot: Follow Central to 
Walnut avenue, on which you will keep without 
turning until you come to Arethusa—the last 
path but one before you reach the southwestern 
boundary of the cemetery. The Sumner lot is 
the second on the left as you enter Arethusa 
path, and you will notice the number—2447—on 
one of the small granite blocks which mark its 
limits. It is overshadowed by the spreading 
branches of a large nut tree, and the only mound 
visible is over the grave of the great states- 
man, although seven dreamless sleepers lie be- 
neath the fresh greensward. Looking upon its 
smooth surface, the fact of mortality seems the 
one overpowering certainty in the universe. 
Remembering the beauty, the culture, the pa- 
tience, the truth, the unselfish heroism and the 
lofty achievements of those grand men and 
women, the almighty ‘‘Come forth!” of the 
Master at Bethany could not make the assur- 
ance of immortality more triumphant. This 
small unenclosed space contains, from a family 
of eleven persons, the graves of father, mother, 
three daughters and two sons; yet they are not 
all here, for 

*‘Cruel ocean has his share”; 
a third son rests in another State; and the 
fourth daughter, the last and youngest of that 
matchless family circle, weeps, but not hope- 
lessly, on the far-off Pacific coast. 

The father, Charles P. Sumner, was born in 
Milton, Mass., in 1776. He was favored of the 
muses, and received numerous testimonials of 
the “honor” his poems con.erred upon the 
literary character of Harvard University, from 
which he graduated in 1796. His poetical talent 
never forsook him, and it was in reference to it 
that, many years later, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
then mayor of Boston, called upon him at a 
public dinner as ‘‘the sheriff of Suffolk—the 
only sheriff, except Walter Scott, born on Par- 
nassus.” Mr. Sumner was a successtul lawyer, 
though he never practised extensively, an elo- 
quent orator, and in politics a Jeffersonian 
Democrat. He was distinguished for fine man- 
ners, patriotism and integrity. During the 
fourteen years preceding his death, in Boston, 
in 1839, he held the office of sheriff of Suffolk 
county. He had from his youth strong philan- 
thropic convictions. Soon after he left college 
he made a voyage to the West Indies. The 
vessel in which he was a passenger stopped at 
Hayti. At an entertainment given on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, to which the Americans were 
invited, young Sumner was called upon fora 
toast. He gaye, ‘Liberty, equality and hap- 
piness for all men.” The sentiment gratified 
General Boyer, who presided, and who after- 
wards became president of the republic, so 
much that he invited him to take the post of 
honor at his side. These words from the father 
of Charles Sumner, at whose bier Hayti was so 
sincere a mourner, seem like a prophecy. 

The memory of the mother, Mrs. Relief Sum- 
ner, who was of a fine old Plymouth county 
family, brings a thought of the home in Han- 
cock street, literally furnished with pictures 
and abounding in souvenirs of foreign travel. 
It was a fitting framework for this stately lady 
of the old school. ‘Tall and slender in figure, 
with keen black eyes, she was, like Charles 
Sumner, who strikingly resembled her in mental 
and moral characteristics, undemonstrative to 
coldness in manner upon a short acquaintance. 
But those who learned to know her well found 
that the depth of her affections was equal to 
the vigor of her intellect, which remained un- 
impaired till her death, in 1866, at the age of 
eighty-one years. She followed the exciting 
political events in the country with minute and 
discriminating interest. She bore her afflic- 
tions with a fortitude that always reminded me 
of a Spartan matron; yet I remember the emo- 
tion she could not suppress, although she strove 
to speak calmly, when she told me that in her 
old age, approaching the grave as she felt her- 
self to be, and with only two of her nine children 
living, she yet preserved the curls which, as a 
proud and happy young mother, she had cut 
from the heads of her beautiful babes. 

‘‘My sisters,” said Charles Sumner to me 
about tw rs before his death, ‘‘were Ma- 
tilda,.Ja ary and Julia” (Mrs. Dr. Hast- 
tings of $ Francisco], of whom the latter 
alone survives. Mary was of very great beauty. 
Never before did I see a more beautiful person. 
My brothers were Albert, George, Henry and 
Horace—all gone but myself. Horace’s loss in 
the ship Elizabeth, on Fire Island, near New 
York city, in 1850, appears in the memoir of 
the Marchesa d’Ossoli. Henry died in Orange, 
N. J., and was buried there by his widow, who 
surviveshim. Albert and his wife and daughter 
were lost in the Lyonnaise, a French steamer 
bound for Havre, which went down after a col- 
lision in October, 1856.” 

Of the three sisters referred to, who all died 
in early womanhood, and are buried in the fam- 
ily lot at Mount Auburn, Matilda was the twin 
sister of Charles Sumner. ‘The remains of the 
two sons lost at sea were never recovered. Al- 
bert, who was more domestic in his tastes, more 
demonstrative in expressions of affection, and 
more careful of her needs than either of her 
other suns, was his mother’s peculiar darling, 
and although she lived ten years after his death 
she never fully recovered from the shock. 
Horace, who was born in Boston in 1824, and 
educated in the high school of the city, was a 
young man of great purity and promise. He 
went abroad for his health, as it was feared he 
was sinking from the disease which had proved 
fatal to his sisters, consumption following ty- 
phoid fever. He remained a year in Italy, and 
was returning with renewed strength for the 
duties of life when he met death within sight 
of the home lights. I never saw Henry Sum- 
ner, but his photograph indicates a fine intellect 
and intense affections 

George Sumner, widely known as a lecturer, 
and equally distinguished for practical business 
talent, profound studies, brilliant aceomplish- 
ments and winning social powers, was one of 
the most remarkable men of modern times. 
HTe was born in Boston in 1817, and educated 
in the high school of that city. He entered the 
counting house of Samuel C. Gray, a merchant 
of Boston, aud at the age of twenty-one sailed 
as supercargo of one of his vessels for St. 
Petersburg. He had business relations with the 
great house of Stieglitz, and the old baron, who 
was the head, congratulated him on his conduct 
of the affairs intrusted to him. He soon dis- 
posed of the cargo, sent the ship home, and for 
the next sixteen years devoted himself to foreign 
life and travel. In the first volume of ‘Homes 
in the New World,” page 248, Miss Bremer 
gives, with names of her American authorities, 
an account of the presentation of an acorn from 
Mount Vernon to the Czar Nicholas by George 
Suniner. The account is incorrect. Tt repre- 
sents young Sumner to have been an ill-dressed, 
ignorant, uncouth lad, whereas he was fastidious 
in his toilet, and even in youth elegant and im- 
posing in manner. (I will give you the correct 
version of the story, as it now lies before me 
in the handwriting of Charles Sumner. It has 
additional interest from the fact that Admiral 
Possiet, of the suite of the Grand Duke Alexis 
in his recent visit to this country, geve to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston a 
twig of the Russian oak which grew from the 
Mount Vernon acorn presented to the Emperor 
Nicholas by George Sumner. 

It seems that shortly betore Mr. Sumner left 
this country he visited Mount Vernon and gath- 
ered acorns from the oak near the tomb of Wash- 
ington. While in St. Petersburg the idea of of- 
fering one to the Emperor occurred to him. **The 
offer,” says Charles Sumner, ‘*was well received. 
Somebody from the Emperor sought him, and, 
finding him curious about schools and other in- 
stitutions, everything of the kind was opened to 
him. On presentation to the Emperor, he was 
received with especial cordiality, and was in- 
vited to visit the Empress, and the Princesses, 

her daughters, when a curious conversation oc- 
curred about Mrs. Trollop. Afterward, at some 
reception, the Emperor distinguished him among 
the cirele, and asked him if he could speak Russ. | 
He replied *A little.’ ‘Give me an example,’ | 
said the Emperor, to which George replied, in | 
Russ, ‘God save the ezar!’ This reply, from a} 
youth, pleased Nicholas and his courtiers.” He | 
was ever, after the gift of the acorn, under the 
friendly patronage of the Czar. He went with 
the Russia fleet around the Black Sea, and made 
an exeursion to the Caucasus. 


who told him that the establishment of trial by 


jury and the emancipation ot the serfs were the | 
two great reforms which he constantly urged | 
his pupil to adopt when he should become Em- 
peror, and I have no doubt that Mr. Suimner’s | 


conversation stimulated him to more strenuous 
etforts in the same direction. Mr. Sumner be- 
came familiar with the literatures, governments 
and celebrities of the Oid World. De Tocque- 
ville declared that he ‘*knew the different par- 
ties and politics of Europe much better than any 
European.” He enjoyed the friendship of Baron 
Humboldt. The following letter, written whe 


but twenty-cight years of age, shows the high 
regard in which this veteran scholar held the at- 
tainments of the young American :— 

am very culpable toward you, Monsieur 


i WARIS 
Humbol’t was seventy-six and George Sumner | institution. ‘ 
j seen nothing so seraphic as the look that comes 


es | and finds his accident ticket all right. 


am able before my death to publish the last vol- 
ume of my ‘History of the Geography of the 
Fifteenth Century,’ I shall profit by the notices 
which I owe to you. But what I have more at 
heart is that you should enrich the literature of 
your noble country by publishing fragments, at 
least, of your travels. I do not, however, ask 
this except on the condition that you remain 
most faithful to the sentiments of liberty, to 
which many of your countrymen seem to be 
‘growing indifferent, either from the influence of 
social life in Europe, or under the pretext of ex- 
aggerated fears of radicalism. I desire also in 
your work, by the side of a love for the whites, 
some complaints at the ferocious legislaton of 
the slave States.—Receive, I pray you, Mon- 
sieur, the expression of the high consideration 
which I entertain = A. HumBoLpt. 

Paris, May 19, 1345. 

Monsieur abaan Sumner (‘of Boston), 418 
Rue St. Honore.” : 

While in Holland, Mr. Sumner examined 
with great care all documents relating to the 
Pilgrims, and embodied the result of his re- 
searches in a very remarkable paper entitled, 
‘Memoirs of the Pilgrims at Leyden,” which is 
now in the archives of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. eee ; 

Boston is the only city in the Union in which 
there has been an unbroken series of Fourth of 
July orations from the first anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence until the present 
time, andan invitation to address the citizens and 
municipal authorities on that occasion 1s con- 
sidered an enviable distinction by the first schol- 
ars of the Commonwealth. The oration deliv- 
ered by Charles Sumner, in 1845, entitled “The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” established his 
fame. George Sumner’s address was delivered 
on July '. 1859. It was a cyclopwedia of infor- 
mat® i was, withal, a stern protest against 
ithe and corruption of the country at one 
of i —_ast critical periods of ourkistory. This 
effort gave him an American reputation, and 
proved that in his sojourr among monarchies 
and empires a belief in republican institutions 
had been to him ‘‘the Lord’s song in a strange 
lind.” It was no mere compliment, but a pro- 
found conviction, that prompted the toast at the 
Faneuil Hall dinner following the public services, 
which declares that “his eloquent address adds 
fresh laurels to the name of Sumner, already 
twice distinguished, by his father and brother, 
in the roll of Boston orators.” 

Personally, George Sumner was under, rather 
than above, medium height, and of a compact 
figure. He was a dark, full-bearded man, of 
magnetic and courtly presence, with a singu- 
larly beautiful voice which was heard to best 
advantage in recitations from his favorite poets. 
He was one of the most versatile and unselfish 
of men. He labored for others in so many hid- 
den4ways that the worth of his services in the 
cause of humanity, science and art can hardly 
be overestimated. Among his unaccompiished 
plans was the purpose to write an account of his 
foreign life, which would have been an invalu- 
able and many-sided contribution to literature. 
His death, of paralysis, in Boston, in 1863, at the 
early age of forty-six, was caused by an injury 
received by caring for the wants of the soldiers 
in camp near the city. It was sadly prema- 
ture, and must be counted among the costly sac- 
rifices of the war. The brilliancy of his intel- 
lect, the strength of his will, and the endearing 
qualities of his nature, were never more conspic- 
uous than during the gradual decay of his bodily 
powers and his brave but unavailing conflict 
with disease. And at the last, when neither 
will nor skill could prolong that noble life, the 
King of Terrors seemed to feel the charm of 
that rare spirit and approached him gently. 
On a calm October day he died without a strug- 
gle, and, after his world-wide wanderings he 
sleeps in Mount Auburn, where 

‘*From his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 
‘Tis little, but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest, 
And in the places of his youth.” 
—‘* Howard,” in Ilarper’s Bazar. 





” MISCELLANY. 


As WE MAKE JT.— 
We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe, gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears. 
It is not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours ; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 


Tue Musica, Monster.--Italian opera is 
the extremest product of modern civilization. 
It is not the highest—God forbid! but the pro- 
duction of it, the support, and, above all, the 
enjoyment of it, show that those by whom it is 
produced, supported and enjoyed have reached 
a condition of social efflorescence beyond which 
no people have yet bloomed or burgeoned—per- 
haps beyond which there is no hope of fruit of 
the socially exquisite sort. It is the most ar- 
bitrary, conventional and extravagant form 
which art has taken for the pleasure of those 
whose pleasures must be refined luxuries. And 
this is the most refined and yet one of the most 
earthly of luxuries—one which is partly sensual, 
partly emotional, and not at all intellectual, and 
of which the height of the enjoyment is in di- 
rect proportion only to cultivated sensuous re- 
finement and emotional susceptibility. Re- 
garded in the light of reason, Italian opera is 
monstrous and even ridiculous. At best it ex- 
ists atthe very periphery of rational coherence, 
a hair’s breadth beyond which sends us whirling 
in fragmentary fashion into the abyss of un- 
fathomable nonsense. 

A reasonable creature, taken in stark unprep- 
aration and set down in an opera house while 
the business of a high-strung scene was going 
on—a tenor stabbed to death, and dying with 
such effusion of musical noise as would tax the 
capacity of an organ bellows; a love-lorn prima 
donna raving about the stage in the very ecstasy 
of melodious hysterics; a dozen or two of 
lookers-on, who offer the man no aid and the 
lady no hartshorn, but who simply ‘stand 
around” and sing, while before them two or 
three score musicians give themselves up to 
fiddling, and tooting, and blowing, and thump- 
ing, among whom, perched high, a man beats 
the air with a little stick; and yet more wonder- 
tul, most wonderful of all, a vast assemblage, 
dressed on purpose in their best clothes, look 
down upon the scene with breathless interest, 
and when the noise stops—for noise it simply 
is, not one distinguishable word being heard by 
any creature present—break forth into such ex- 
travagant and tumultuous expressions of delight 
as he never can have heard before (for it is re- 
markable that no such outburstings and mani- 
festly soul-relieving applause as greets the most 
admired passages in a favorite opera is elicited 
by any other act done in earnest or performed 
in make-believe by any human creature on any | 
other occasion or in any other place whatever) 
the resonable being, having this spectacle set 
before his unprepared, untutored eyes—would 
he not say that these people, prima donna, 
tenor, chorus, fiddlers and fiddlees, were mad— 
all lunatics together?—Richard Grant White, 
tn the Galazy. 


Is ir Wortn Waite ?—(By Joaquin Miller.) | 

Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 

Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In the blackness of heart?—that we war to 
the knite ? 

God pity us all in our pitiful strife! 

God pity us all as we jostle each other; 

God pardon us all tor triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down ‘neath his load on the 
heather, 

Pierced to the heart; words are keener than | 
steel, 

And mightier far for woe or for weal. 

Were it not well, in this brief little journey 

On over the isthmus, down into the tide, | 

We give him a fish instead ofa serpent, 

Ere folding the arms to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side ? 
Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Lookat the herds all at peace on the plain; 


2 





And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain; 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. | 


‘ He was intimate | 
with the tutor of the present Czar Alexander, | 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 

} _ Some poor fellow-soldier down into the dust? | 
| God pity us all! Time eftsoon will tumble | 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, | 
| Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
1 


| Fexy.—Mark Twain, ata recent compliment- 
| ary dinner to Cornelius Walford, a London In- 
| surance officer, said: There is nothing more 
/ beneficent than accident insurance. I have 
| seen an entire family lifted out of poverty and 
| into influence by the simple boon of a broken 
jleg. Ihave had people come to meon crutches | 
| with tears in their eyes, to bless this beneficent ! 
In all my experience of life I have 


}into a treshly mutilated man’s face when he 


| feels in his vest pocket with his remaining hand 


And I 


The peristaltic motion crosses, 

And puzzles the digestive process. 
The Cardinal, one hungry day, 

First having with his eye consumed 

Some lampreys that before him fumed, 
Had plunged his fork into the prey, : 
When Rabelais gravely shook his head, 
Tapp’d on his plate three times and said— 

‘Pah !—hard digestion! hard digestion !” 
And his bile-dreading eminence, 
Though sorely tempted, had the sense 

To send it off without a question. 
‘‘Hip! hallo! bring the lampreys here!” 

Cried Rabelais, as the dish he snatch’d; 
And gobbling up the dainty cheer, 

The whole was instantly despatched. 
Redden’d with vain attempts at stifling 

At once his wrath and appetite, 

His patron cried, ‘‘Your conduct’s rude ; 
This is no subject, sir, for trifling ; 

How dare you designate this food 

As indigestible and crude, 

Then swallow it before my sight ?” 

Quoth Rabelais, ‘‘It may be shown 

That I don’t merit this rebuff ; 
I tapp’d the plate, and that you'll own 

Is indigestible enough ; 

But as to this unlucky fish, 
With you so strangely out of favor, 
_ Notonly ’tis a wholesome dish, 
But one of most delicious flavor!” 


Winter Decorations.—Those who desire to 
make their homes beautiful during the coming 
winter will now find many things in'the woods 
which they can utilize. A month or more is 
yet given us for collecting the bits of color and 
graceful ferns which remain from the summer’s 
wealth. Foremost among the things which it is 
advisable to collect we would mention the ferns. 
Of course, the green ones may be obtained at 
any season, but in addition to these one can now 
find great tufts of umber, golden yellow, and 
tawny ferns. Some of the more delicate varie- 
ties will even be bleached out white by the ac- 
tion of the weather and look like skeleton leaves. 
These contrast well with the others. All should 
be carefully pressed and dried before using. 

The grasses, which are even more attractive 
for winter use, require no special preparation ; 
they dry of themselves. There is no limit to 
the variety and grace of these. Some hang in 
festoons of arm-pointed grains, some are like 
military pompons, some bearded or woolly, and 
still others so delicate as to resemble smoke. 
In arranging a bouquet of grasses, one is sur- 
prised to find how great is the range of color at 
his command. The tints are not as deep as in 
flowers, but they are quite as pleasing. The 
sedges, many of them, may be used in the same 
way: as the grasses, 

Any one living in the country is familiar with 
the beauty of the clematis. The vines clamber 
over shrubbery or hang in long lianes from the 
trees and are feathery with the silky tails of the 
fruit. They make a beautiful wreath ahout pic- 
tures or mirrors. ‘The common green-briar, or 
wild smilax, has bright shinging leaves, often 
persistent through the winter, and assuming 
beautiful bronze and purple and orange tints. 
it may be used like the clematis for garlands, 
and be relieved by its own blue berries or the 
scarlet ones of the so-called black alder. The 
white berries of the baneberry strung ona crim- 
son stem, the splendid coral clusters of the Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, and the hips of the rose, are all to 
be collected. 

We should gather the everlastings of both 
kinds, and the bright green laurel leaves. In- 
deed, any of the tinted autumn leaves should be 
kept and used after pressing; but the laurel 
needs no care. It may be used at once, and 
when it becomes old and unseemly it 1s always 
easy to replenish our vases. The mosses, lich- 
ens, and even sea-weeds, are useful for very 
many purposes—as for the deccration of bas- 
kets, crosses, etc. 

Beside, the pleasure of amassing material 
which is te be of use in winter and suggestive 
of the woods, which we can no longer visit, is 
the delight of walking in these delightful days. 
Most persons do not care to walk for the sake 
of the exercise merely, and if they can combine 
a useful and pleasant pursuit with walking they 
are much more apt to indulge in it. They can 
have no more delightful occupation than this 
which we have suggested.— Independent. 


Tue Laporer’s Wirr.— 
She lives a life of rustic toil, 
Her hands are brown and hard, 
There’is no beauty in her face 
To win the world’s regard. 
A poor unlettered laborer’s wife, 
She walks no crowded ways; 
The changing seasons only bring 
A difference to her days; 
And yet ’mid fellow-workers rude 
She toils with brow serene, 
And inher eyes such calm there lies 
As might befit a queen. 


I wondered, when I knew her first, 
Whence came that quiet grace 

Which dignified her homely speech 
And lighted up her face. 

But soon I learned that in her heart 
That happy secret lay 

Which lights the lives of those alone 
Who keep the narrow way. 

And thus she found—through steadfast hope, 
Whereon her spirit fed— 

All burdens light, all seasons bright, 
All pathways fair to tread. 


And well I know such lives as hers— 
Though we may pass them by— 

Are dear to Him who formed the world 
And hung the stars on high. 

Theirs is the true humility 
That has no fall to boast— 

The deep, unconscious worth which He 
On earth commended most. 

Alas, in vain I strive to gain 
So calm an inner life, 

A mind so pure and hopes as sure, 
As had this laborer’s wife. 


Eccentric Exuipirors.—It has been sug- 
gested that the eccentric exhibitors whose arti- 
cles were rejected in the great International Ex- 
hibition of 1862 should now have an opportu- 
nity of showing to the world the wonders of their 
imagination or the peculiarities of their mind; 
and, though with no desire to further this object, 
we give a few of the proposed contributions re- 
jected by the Commissioners of the 1862 Exhi- 
bition. 

A lady sent a stuffed cat which she said lived 
to be fourteen years of age, and was known to 
have killed during his life 3270 rats. It followed 
its mistress for miles, and would seize a rabbit 
now-and-then and place it at her feet. 

A man dating from Willenhall, wrote to the 
Commissioners of the International Exhibition : 
“Qi dont no if hanemals is to be showd but if 
they be, oi got a dog, a bull-dog, has ansom has 
paant and he wul kill rdts agin ony hanimal the 
furriners can bring—and there be chaps here 
has will fund money to back em—All oi wants 


| his a chance at thim furriners if they be goin to 


bring dogs oi must bring em mysel and if you 
be ready oi am—he as kilt sixty rots in twenty 
minutes and that as moor on ony furriner can 
do—you be save on backing a me—send enuff 
munny to pay me railwa and oi wull be wi you.” 

A number of hideous stuffed monstrosities 
were sent—cats with three heads, dogs with six 
legs, half-dog-half-cat, calves with six eyes, four 





, eyes, and numerous other lusus natura; but 


the office of the Exhibition had not been open 
many months when an American gentleman 
called to make a proposition of a still more ‘‘ad- 
vanced” description. He was the fortunate pos- 


| sessor of the embalmed body of Julia Pastrana 
|—a poor creature, half-baboon, half-woman— 


who created a sensation in England a few years 
before; and he thought that arrangements might 
be made with the Commissioners to show this 
dead wonder at sixpence a head. He seemed 
much astounded when his offer was refused. 

A lady wrote to say that she could procure 
the identical shirt that Charles I. was executed 
in. It was composed of the finest possible cam- 
bric, most elaborately worked, and had been 
| handed down to her from early ancestors; but 
| unfortunately it was then in the hands of the 
| pawnbroker, who had advanced ten pounds upon | 
lit. If she could receive this sum, and a further | 
| amount sufficient to buy a glass case for it, this | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ca? > >t} oe | 
| Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, | Would prove one of the greatest attractions in| 


the Exhibition, and show how superior was the | 
_needle-work of that age to any produced at the | 
present time. | 
Another lady sent a large sheet of card-board | 
on which only black marks were visible, with- | 
out any outline that could be understood. She 
wrote: ‘‘This, gentlemen, is done with charcoal 
—charcoal, no drawing-pencil, simply charred | 
wood. I want it exhibited, to show to the world 
that woman’s mind is superior to circumstances, 


The Commissioners 
“With thanks, 


rior to Michael Angelo.” 
sent it back with the curt remark : 
but no space.” 

A man who was evidently ahead of the time— 
for no one had then talked about cremation— | 
wished to exhibit an apparatus by which a hun- 
dred pounds of animal matter could be reduced 
to dust by six pounds of charcoal, in afew hours, 
without causing an offensive smell. ‘*This,” he 
said, labelling a small packet containing a few 
ounces of dust, ‘‘is ali that remains of a large | 


| from its settlement included the present terri- 
/and that I, a woman without means, am supe- | 


And when, awaiting certain doom, 
He lay at last, serene and calm, 
I often sought his 1 room, 
With flowers and words of friendly balm; 
And when I bathed his aching brow, 
Or read, or talked—still, all the while, 
His earnest eyes—they haunt me now— 
Repaid me with that slow, sad smile. 
At last, one day, when gathering shades 
Made the spring landscape chill and drear, 
He said, ‘‘Dear friend, the sunshine fades ; 
To-morrow I shall not be here. 
‘‘And when you come you will not see 
This trembling hand, this thinning face ; 
So—you were always kind to me— 
Grant me, I pray, one gift of grace. 
“J cannot reach you where you stand; 
Come closer, while I say good-bye; 
Nay, closer—let me hold your hand, 
And kiss you once before I die.” 
Ah, why that sudden storm of tears? 
I did not love him—wherefore, then, 
Would I have given all my years 
To bring him back to life again? 
And when, next morn, beside the door, 
I waited in the soft May rain, 
They told me he had gone before, 
And I had culled my flowers in vain. 
Ah, why, when halfa score of years 
Across his low, green grave have moved, 
Do I bedew with bitter tears 
The grave of one I never loved? 
We were but casual friends, at best; 
A word, a smile, and all was said; 
I stood not near his heart, nor guessed 
That I should grieve if he were dead. 
And yet, if on the earth there be 
One soul that holds me half so dear 
As his last blessing is to me, ° 
Or his sad memory, year bv year, 
It will be all I ask or crave 
To smooth my bed or bless my sleep, 
Even though the whisper haunt my grave, 
**T did not love her—wherefore weep ?” 
—The Argosy. 





EMPLOYMENTS FOR WomeN.—The bar-maid 
show at Woolwich, Eng., last year, proved such 
a financial success that it was thought worth 
the while to repeat it this year. The sight was 
disgusting, as was to be expected. The maids 
were showily dressed, but below rather than 
above the average of the bar-tending class. 
Some of them had a hard, brazen look, as 
though capable of almost anything. Others 
were care-worn and evidently ashamed to be 
there, but tried to make the best of a bad lot, 
consenting to mix drinks on exhibition to get 
money for bread. The customers were of the 
sort that usually congregate in such places. 

The bar-maid is a British institution. She is 
seldom found on the continent, or in this 
country. French women abound in shops; 
they thrive by their occupation, and are re- 
spected in it. But in England comparatively 
few women are shopkeepers. They are em- 
ployed as bar-maids for show. A _ publican re- 
gards a pretty woman behind his bar as part of 
his stock-in-trade. It is her business to attract 
custom. She is engaged to entice men to the 
place and induce them to drink. Of course, 
she is thrown into the midst of the most de- 
moralizing influences, and few are able to resist 
the natural law of accommodation to their sur- 
roundings; they become fit companions of the 
men whose potations they prepare and whose 
low talk they constantly hear. Few men can 
visit a bar-room steadily for wecks without be- 
coming somewhat vitiated by the vulgarity and 
bad companionship of the place. Think what 
must be the effect of the low jests, the profanity, 
the coarseness, theJnameless contaminations, of 
a common drinking-saloon on a woman’s mind! 
The habitués of such places feel at liberty to 
say what they please to a woman wko mixes 
their drink, and when half intoxicated their 
language is often worse than insulting. Some 
of these bar-maids have to work sixteen and 
even seventeen hours out of twenty-four, and 
for scanty wages. The work is wearisome. 
They are obliged to keep on their feet most of 
the time. A strong man can hardly endure 
sitting in an ordinary bar-room a couple of 
hours without headache or nausea. What must 
be its effects on a woman who has to stand and 
serve behind a bar, breathing the bad air and 
fumes of tobacco and liquor, from seven in the 
morning till midnight? And as midnight ap- 
proaches, and many of the customers are stu- 
pefied or half delirious with liquor, while she 
ean hardly stand from sheer weariness, her 
situation is hard indeed. 

This bar-maid business is one that should be 
rigidly frowned upon and discouraged by every- 
body. The custom of employing women in this 
degrading capacity has been introduced into this 
city. Surely it is quite the worst occupation 
which has even the semblance of honesty that 
women can find. It seems terribly unjust, if 
not cruel, that so many of the lighter employ- 
ments, which are admirably suited to woman's 
taste and nature, are monopolized by men; 
while so many women are suffering for the 
means of existence and are driven to bar-rooms 
to get a livelihood by enticing men to intemper- 
ance and debauch. This is one of the terrible 
retributions of social injustice. Woman, man’s 
guardian angel, pushed from her rightful place 
and degraded, becomes man’s tempting demon. 
Give her the place that belongs to her, the work 
she is fitted to do, the opportunity that is her 
right, the cheer and culture that are her privi- 
lege, and, the better half of humanity, she will 
be the true helpmate of man in the redemption 
of the race and the ren@wal of the world.— 
Golden Age. 

Tur Communton.—(By J. T. Trowbridge. )— 

Ethereal Sabbath! 
Day evermore blest! 

I will walk in my garden, 
Enjoying thy rest, 

While the peal from the belfry 
Is sweet on the air, 

And the people are thronging 
To sermon and prayer. 


The churches invite me, 
Their tables are spread 
With the brightness of silver, 
The whiteness of bread, 
The golden-lipped goblets 
Are dusky with wine, 
And I know the Communion 
Of Christ is divine. 
While to me the day’s fullness 
Of glory is given, 
Round, perfect, refulgent, 
Fresh coinage of heaven,, 
New stamped with the image 
And word of the Lord— 
Shall not I to his service 
My tribute accord? 
I scorn not, I seek not, 
The wine and the bread, 
Question not it the symbol 
Be living or dead; 
Christ speaks from the mountain, 
Still walks on the sea; 
Yonder river is Jordan, 
This lake, Galilee! 
Whoso leaveth trangression 
Is cleansed by its flood; 
To love, is his body, 
To serve, is his blood; 
Who walk with the humble, 
The tallen lift up, 
They sit at his supper, 
And drink of his cup. 


I scorn not, I take not, 
The wine and the bread; 

In this temple of maples 
His table is spread; 

He breaketh his blessing 
And poureth his love; 
Upon bars of soft sunlight 
Descendeth the Dove. 


In this air, in these zephyrs, 
This world at my feet, 

I have found a communion 
Most secret and sweet; 

With the leaves and the ripples 
My thoughts flow in tune; 

I am part of the roses 
And breezes of June! 


All the lightness and gladness 
That gleam in the rest 

Seem but sparks of the rapture 
That burns in my breast; 

I flash in the brooklet, 
I mount upon wings— 

Tis my soul in the sunbeam, 
My spirit that sings. 





Lonewoop, Brookiixrt, Mass.—Old Boston 


tory of Brookline until 1705, when a separation 
occurred as a result of the inconveniences aris- 








| ing to citizens of the latter section in having to | 
| transact town affairs by coming into what is now | 
/the center of the city over the then only and| Every Article Needed by Gentlemen in the 


circuitous avenue of approach, Boston Neck. | 
During the war of 1812 the commerce of Bos- | 


ton was cut off, and men of energy and capital ) Clothing and 


began to think of turning to manufactures for 
business. It was considered that motive power 
could be obtained through a great millpond, to be 
supplied from the ocean, a dam to be run from the 


new avenue, both in Brookline and in Roxbury, 
containing in all some five hundred acres. 

Among these gentlemen were the Thorndikes, 

David Sears and Ebenezer Francis. The Mill- 

Dam road, however, partook of the character of 
a toll turnpike (and so remained until five or 

six years ago), and in consequence these farms 

were for a long time unimproved by their 

wealthy purchasers, while Roxbury and Dor- 

chester, on account of their free access, re- 

ceived the growth of the better classes in Bos- 

ton. About twenty years ago Mr. David Sears 

began to improve his property by building 

thereon houses to let. He laid out theland and 

made streets both in Brookline and Roxbury, 

set out trees for ornamentation, and in all built 

perhaps twenty-five fine houses there. He was 

careful to lay out the section regularly. and re- 

served the natural growth of trees in particular 

places, so that these features of excellence are 

observable at the present day. He gave the 

name of Longwood to his estates; and likewise 

on account of the belt of trees which fringed 

Muddy river on the Brookline side he changed 

that name to Longwood stream. While the 

former name has been retained (with a much 

more widely extended application, to be sure) 

the latter designation never receiyed common 

acceptance. About 1820 Mr. Ebenezer Francis 

purchased two farms which many years before 

had formed a part of the old Sewall place. The 
one (of about sixty acres) he called Cottage 
Farm, and the other (which even now is un- 

developed), he designated as the Maplewood 
Farm. The former about twenty years ago he 
sold to Amos A. and William R. Lawrence, and 

there they built residences for themselves and 
also laid out streets. They also built about 
twenty houses, some of which they sold, al- 
though they were mostly rented. The name 
Longwood gradually extended to this section, 
and now ‘‘Cottage Farm” is only known as the 
designation of a railroad station. The Thorn- 
Gikes sold about forty years ago to farmers their 
interest in land in this neighborhood, and thus 
it has remained until quite recently, when por- 
tions have been improved for building purposes. 
About the time the development of Longwood 
commenced, say in 1850, between Brighton and 
Brookline avenues, and opening new territory, 
was laid out the beautiful thoroughfare of 
Beacon street in Brookline. 

There are several historical associations clus- 
tering about this handsome settlement which it 
may not be amiss to mention. At Cottage Farm 
station in Revolutionary times was a fort, and 
there are still a few signs of the old breastworks 
remaining. This fortification commanded the 
Charles river in order that British foraging par- 
ties could not ascend so as to levy contributions. 
Relics are also ager ssten, | found near St. 
Mary’s street, where there Was once a battery. 
At about the time of the settlement of Brook- 
line, just north of Beacon street on what is now 
the place of William Amory, was an Indian 
stockade. What is now Longwood used to be 
diversified with sharp knolls and hollows, thus 
giving a peculiar diversity of scenery to a sec- 
tion of somewhat limited dimensions, and grad- 
ually attracting an excellent class of residents 
to a locality entirely given up to pretty subur- 
ban homes.—After Dinner. 


Pravic Speakinc.—There is a story told of 
a poor country priest who preached such excel- 
lent sermons that the fame of them came to the 
ears of the Cardinal Archbishop of the diocese, 
who felt his curiosity excited, and determined 
to go and hear for himself. He accordingly set 
out one Sunday morning, he and his suite—chap- 
lain, vicar-general and secretary—and, arrayed 
in full canonicals, invaded the small village 
church filled with wondering bumpkins. The 
poor priest had not counted on such goodly 
company; but the sight of the Cardinal seemed 
to have very little effect upon him. He went 
through the service in his usual simple man- 
ner, and afterwards preached a sermon of such 
impressive eloquence that the Cardinal felt 
moved, and followed him into the vestry when 
mass was over to compliment him. Probably 
his eminence was not more exempt than other 
folk from the occasional failing of snobbish- 
ness; for, after having offered his praises, he 
could not resist the temptation of adding: “I 
congratulate you the more, sir, that I was 
afraid my presence might perhaps render you 
nervous, and prevent you from speaking with 
your ordinary excellence.” ‘Oh, no, my lord,” 
answered the priest, with a mild look at the 
Cardinal’s scarlet robes; ‘I make it a point in 
preaching to look upon my congregation as so 
many cabbages; and a red cabbage more or less 
makes not the slightest difference.” We are 
not told that the priest was promoted to a richer 
benefice after this retort, but it cannot have 
mattered much in his case; for aman who could 
have found such an answer was sure to make 
his way in life. For compare with this priest, 
who modestly looked upon himself as a man 
towering alone in a field of savoys—compare 
with him the host of those poor beings we meet 
every day preparing te make whag they call a 
speech, and shivering at the prospect as if there 
were hoarfrost in it, with a moral certainty of 
being bitten. 

How many such men have we not all of us 
met with? How many times have we not been 
harrassed by them for advice—and given them 
the advice, for advice is cheap? And how often 
have we not reflected at the sight of them, that 
on the day when Providence came here below 
to distribute pluck the better part of mankind 
must surely have laina-bed?  Itis a sorry sight, 
as times go, to see a man climb a platform to 
address his fellow-countrymen. There isa want 
of dignity in the exhibition which would make 
us think cheaply of the human race were it not 
that the qualities of the few are often sufficient 
to redeem the defects of the many, and that the 
one or two good spokesmen we now-and-then 
meet with are enough to console us for the im- 
mense majority of bad ones. But ‘‘bad” is 
scarcely the word; for we should not care so 
much about public speakers being bad orators— 
that is, devoid of eloquence—if they would only 
speak as if they were not afraid. That a man 
should murder the Queen’s English and ride 
rough-shod over grammar is after all a pardon- 
able offence; but that he should stand up and 
stammer by the hour, driveling out his words 
in spasmodic jerks, and looking red and miser- 
able the while, is an absurd sort of blunder which 
brings nokind of excuse with it. Nobody obliges 
the man to speak. If he held his peace there 
would be saving of comfort to himself, and great 
saving of affliction to his hearers. There must 
be something amiss in the mental development 
ot the individual who rises in a pitiable state of 
anxiety to make a statement which sticks in his 
throat. If he thinks to instruct or delight any- 
body by his display of hesitation he must be a 
goose; for nobody is ever convinced by hearing 
a creature stutter out his opinions as if they 
were fooleries of which he was ashamed. Boi- 
leau said, with great truth :— 

“Ce qui se sent bien s’¢nonce clairement 

Et les mots pour le dire arrivent ais¢ment.” 
The moral of which is, that when a man rises 
and speaks otherwise than clearly and straight- 
forwardly he is only half sure of what he says, 
and ought to be sitting down in his place. Ner- 
vousness is only the fear of being laughed «dt, 
and the fear of being laughed at can only pro- 
ceed from the consciousness that one is going 
to utter absurdities. A few years ago one of 
the London papers played a humorous trick 
upon Parliament. Some honorable drone had 
complained that his speeches had been misre- 
ported, which was true enough; as they were 
intolerably bad as spoken, and were almost elo- 
quent when carefully edited and put in print. 
The paper revenged itself by inserting the next 
day the speeches of all the members precisely 
as they were delivered; the effect of which was 
that the opinions of the honorable drone, instead | 
of being conveyed to the world under the vig- 
orous form of ‘‘Sir, I rise to protest against,” 
etc., went forth pretty much in this style: ‘Sir, 
ahem! I—haw! rise to pro— pro—yes—to pro— 


| in fact, sir, I rise to pro—protest against—ahem! 


haw !—” ete. 


COLD WEATHER IS UPON US! 


AND THE 


“PALACE” 





Is prepared to furnish at the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 








NOVE 


CLOTHING-HOUSE - 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


‘PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, FIRE 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table | 
to Dessert. with experienced waiters to attend. 


Crockery, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 


—AT— 


Wholesale Prices. 


The Subscriber offers as follows: 


Decorated Dinner Sets, VERY 
Decorated Tea Sets, 

Decorated Toilet Sets, 

White French China Dinner Sets, 
White French China Tea Sets, 
Best English White Ware, 

Table Glass, all qualities. PRICES. 

All purchases delivered in the neighboring towns 
free of expense. 


LOWEST 


WHOLESALE 


Orders from a distance receive special attention. 
The public are invited to avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity to obtain first-class goods at lowest 
wholesale prices, 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington, cor. School Street, 
mete 2 v1 
TO NEW ENCLAND 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Aleock's White Crockery Ware. 


The subscriber, haying special arrangements with 
Messrs. Henry Alcock & Co., of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, is enabled to keep a constant supply of their 
justly celebrated White Granite Ware, which he offers 
at retail at the VERY LOWEST WHOLESALE 
PRICES. The quality of these goods isewell known 
to the Housekeepers of New England, and they now 
have an opportunity to furnish their tables at lower 
prices than for many years. 

Orders from a distance receive special care and 
attention, 


RICHARD BRIGES, 


137 Washington, cor. of School St., Boston. 
Established 1798, 2t 


) NOVELTIES 


—IN— 


CHINA AND CLASS. 


Established 179s. 


novl4+ 


Richard Briggs, 137 Washington, 
Corner of School St., Boston, would respect- 
fully inform his customers and the public that he will 
offer for their inspection during the Autumn, a suc- 
cession of choice articles in China, Glass, &¢., which 
has never been equalled in this country. The ar- 
rivals will be frequent, comprising his perronal se- 
lections in Europe, and the public may be assured 
they can at all times find in this stock articles of 
utility and beauty which are not in the hands of 
other Importers. He has taken special pains to 
secure Attractive Goods at Moderate Prices. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington St., Boston. 2 F 


INITIALS, MONOGRAMS, 
CRESTS, ETC. 


The subscriber has special facilities for Engray- 
ings on Glass and Decorating on China, Initials, 
Monograms, etc., in the most elegant manner. os 

He gives particular attention to Matching up Sets 
when cesired. 

All Decorations are guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Entire Services made to order after 
any design at the shortest notice. 


Richard Briggs, 


137 Washington, cor. School Street, Boston. 
novlt 2t 


novli 


AT 
BEAL & HOOPER’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Cor. Washington St, and Haymarket Square, 


Purchasers will find an elegant assortment of 
RICH, MEDIUM & LOW-PRICED 


Chamber Sets, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY AND’ DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Parlor Desks, Book Cases, Hall Stands, 
Shaving Stands, Etc., Etc., 


Which are offered to consumers at Wholesale Prices. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 
novit tf 


ABOUT MIRRORS! 


Gold Gilt Pier and Mantel Mirrors, 


Gold Gilt Cornices to match. 


Wal. & Gilt Pier & Mantel Mirrors 


with Cornices to match. 


Wal.& Ebony Pier & Mantel Mirrors 
with Cornices to match, 
Reception Room MIRRORS, 
Dressing Room MIRRORS, 
Dining Room MIRRORS, 
Library MIRRORS, 
Hall MIRRORS, 
Etce., Ete,, Ete. 
Gold Gilt Boudoir Tables, 
Gold Gilt Clock Stands, 


Gold Gilt Pedestals. 

Wood Mantel Pieces with MIR- 
RORS to match, from new de- 
signs of our own, or from designs 
furnished by ARCHITECTS. All 
oi our own manufacture. 


SALESROOM, 94 HANOVER STREET. 


Factory 514 Harrison avenue and No. 1 Randolph St. 


SOWLE & WARD 


novi4 


s 
3m 


Cc 


JUST RECEIVED. 
100 


Parian Busts 
—OF— 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, 


| 
Music-Hall Place, } 


Entrance from Winter Street. | 





nov7 4t 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 





supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


aoe 2 








FREEMAN, CAREY &60, 


155 & 157 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite the Old South. 


On MONDAY, NOV. 2d, our large Stock (of the 
Finest Foreign Goods Imported) was marked down 
to the following low prices :— 


OVERCOATS, Made to Order, from the finest Bea- 
ver and Elysian Coating...........$55 to $60 
Formerly sold for $65 to 370. 


SUITS, from the finest Diagonal, and Fancy French 
$55 to $58 
Formerly sold from $65 to $73. 


SUITS, from Fine English and Scotch Suit- 
$50 to $55 
Formerly sold from $58 to $63. 

All our FINEST PANTALOON GOODS from 
$15 to $16, formerly sold from $13 to $20 a 
pair. 

A fine quality ENGLISH CASSIMERE for $12 
a pair. 


BLACK DOESKHIN PANTS............-+++ -$10 
BLACK DRESS COAT........ +--+. $30 to $35 


The BEST-MADE ULSTERS sold in Boston, 
FON... cc0e-eeee Caedasececdsecieseve $25 to $50 


And all our large Stock of FURNISHING GOODS, 
DRESSING-GOWNS and BREAKFAST 
JACKETS, are reduced in prices correspond- 
ing to the above rates. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 
155 to 157 Washington St., 


novi OPP. THE OLD SOUTH. 3t 


PIANOS! PIANOS! 


VOSE & SONS, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREROOMS, 


506 WASHINGTON ST, 


Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine our large and elegant stock of Standard Pianos. 


We are selling at reduced 
prices for cash, or on in- 
stalments, by paying by the 
month or quarter. 


Pianos to Let. Old Pianos takeninexchange. All 
our Piano-Fortes are fully warranted for five years. 


tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANCES, 
FURNACES, 


—AND— 


HOLLOW WARE. 
87, 89, & 91 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In. the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete- 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock» 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur, 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct trom the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FAcTOoRY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
__ INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


oct3-3m 





(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan, 1. IS75......6- $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 


TPRGINR a iiss cece caddis voveccncesees $10,525,172 O38 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Amount at risk - $66,014,355 00 


in 
o> 


Policies Issued Sums from $100 
to 1,000 


The Company has reached its present prospcrous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,252.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of ite 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND. M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
oct JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 





NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
4 Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,425.19. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets July 1, 1874...... $2,401,570.93 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—* Divide your Ri-ks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 


years. 
Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’'n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed,  F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon. 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E, E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly oct3l 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1874, $290,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 











Surplus over re-insurance, over $65,000. 


THE HEALTH-LIFT 


ADMINISTERED AT 
DR. PAUL’S Rooms, 149A Tremont §& 


Improves the Circulation—Relieves the Ach 
Brain — Strengthens Weak Organs — Deepens 
Breathing —Warms the Extremities—Quiets Nerve 
Irritability—Regulates the Heart’s Action—Promo 
Digestion—Increases the General Vitality. 
Separate rooms for Ladies. No change of dre 
Trial-lifts gratis. Visitors always welcome. Hou 
9A. M.to6 P. M. oct 





FAIRBANKS & CQ 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers 4 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelop 

&c., &C. 

136 Washington Street, 

BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
octl7 tf 


J. L. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the supe 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated ligh 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photd 
graphs they dre now making. These pictures com 
bine some of the latest improvements in French an 
German Photography, and are believed to be superid 
to anything produced in the city. tf sept20 


THE GREAT 


NEW ELECTRICAL CURE! 


French and Viennese Sy tems 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTE) 
Continue to treat every form of disease, chronic an 
acute, benefiting all and curing many deemed utterly 
hopeless by their highly successfu! method of admit 
i-tering electricity. f FS ; 
They also give the delightful and invigorating Elee 
trical Vapor Baths. : . 
The most obscure and complicated cases examined 
and described with infallible precision by the won 
dertul Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, acknowledged to 
be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. 
Pupils received. 


155 West Brookline Street. 


(2 Doors FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 


septl2 
J. P. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
Engraver and Statio ner, 
No, 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
july4 BOSTON. tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York 


oct 4 
“ PASHIONS.” 
Butteick’s Patt ens of Gament 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


oct3 § 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The are 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED 
In the market. : 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


Street, corner of Dix 
septs 


REAL ESTATE. | 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OFr< 


REAL ESTATE, 


oa 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septs 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


4 Having enlarged premises, has increased fa 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
signs and Decorations tt sept26 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 


SALAD-OILS, 

LEP ALES, Etc. 
For Family and Club use, on oo 
Tern that are Satifactory. 
&e@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE F 

a : 1 3 2 3 1E FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tf septs 


BANKERS. f 
K!IDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 
tf septs 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 En i ; 

( ; { rf é “ngravyings and Chromos 

bay — prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt o 
en cents, a 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


fog TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
ulyll 
5 3m 


Sale. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


(CHARLES RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


& CO 


Politics, 
PUBLI 


No. 25 Brom 
vince 


CHAS. 


TO WHOM Af 


THE ComMMO 
number, or in 
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WEDDING CAKE | 
| 
| 
| 


Furnishing Goods 


| have seen nothing so bad as the look that came Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- | the different 


culpable toward a traveller whose conversation, 
animated, varied, spiritvelle, has left on me an 
impression which will not soon be effaced. 
King of Prussia not arriving on the borders or} 
the Rhine before the month of August, I have 
unexpectediy received orders to rejoin my king 
on ‘the historic hill of Sans Souci.’ I write 
these lines in all the horrors of a departure and 
of prosic packing. ‘The critical remarks which 
you have been so good as to communicate to me 
on Aliacus, Gerson, Oviedo and Christopher 
Columbus are very precious to me; and if, not- 
withstanding the imprudence of the ‘Cosmos’ 
which I have taken upon my feeble shoulders, I 





| into another splintered customer's face when he 
The found he couldn't collect on a wooden leg. 


Rabelais and the Lampreys.— 

When the eccentric Rabelais was physician 
To Cardinal Lorraine, he sat at dinner 
Beside that gormandizing sinner ; 

Not like the medical magician 

Who whisk'd from Sancho Panza’s fauces 

The evanescent meat and sauces, 

But to protect his sacred master 
Against such diet as obstructs 

The action of the epigastre, 
O’erloads the billiary ducts, 


dog.” The Commissioners were at a loss to see 
| the utility of his invention at that period, and 
therefore refused to allow him space.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


| Years AFTER.— 
| I never loved him; for awhile 
|. We two were passing friends; and yet 
| I learned to prize the slow, sad smile 
| Which touched his features when we met; 
| His words of gretting, light and brief, 
| The clasp his fingers left on mine; 
| And saw, with vague, unspoken grief, 
The signs which marked his life’s decline, 


foot of Beacon street, onward to Sewall's Point 
in Brookline. 
time, but the Mill-Dam road was not opened to 
public travel until 1822, and after the expendi- | 
ture of perhaps a millon of dollars. 
unnecessary to say in passing tat the mill privil- | 
eges disappointed the hopes of the projectors, 
| and were soon given up as unprofitable. 
the Mill-Dam road was well under way certain | 
| enterprising merchants of Boston, believing | 
that the value of land on the Brookline side | 
(which had been worth about $100 an acre) | 
would be greatly enhanced by this direct means | e 
of communication, bought farms adjacent to the 


This project was entered upon in 
| 
It is almost | 


When | 


| line, 


|Corner Washington and Essex Sts., 


| 
! 


| ery, of all sorts. 


to the entire satisfaction of purchasers, 


“THE PALACE,” 


novl4 BOSTON. tf 


cece 
‘THE COMMONWEALTH” 
TO THAT ABSENT FRIEND! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GRIFFINS'S MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 
mail a box of GRIFFIN’S FINE FRENCH STATION- 


ERY ! with your monogram stamped artistically in 
colors, 


Flight. 


oe) 


H. C. SHEPARD’S *‘GET THE BEST” 
SrEBL PEN NO..§ 144. 
The trade and consumers supplied at 

22 Court Street, Boston. tf 


: SOMETHING NEW! 


Send One Dollar and Ten Cents. and receive by 





FIN’S, 49 Tempie Place, Up One 


GRIF 
lyr novlé 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President, 


CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary, 


Oc4, 2, 1874. tf septlg 


DRUGs, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPA NS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


____ CLOTHING, ETC. 
WHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOys’ CLOTHING, 
3 WintHrop Sq. anv 36 Ot1s Sr., Boston. 


C. V. WuitTFy, -8. 
H. 8. Burpgtr, €:0; Goss,” 


0c24-3mr. 
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